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Miss Thompson's Prejudice, 


BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 





ANET!” 

The call was loud and impera- 
tive, though not unkind, and pro- 
ceeded from the parlor of a little 
brown house situated on one of 
the side streets of a handsome 
New England village. 

‘© Well, aunt.” 

The reply was not so loud, not 
80 imperative, but in a sweet, 
girlish voice, and issued from a 
tiny chamber close to the roof of 
the same little brown house. 

“It’s a quarter of, child, and I 
want to be there precisely on the 
hour; aint you coming?” 

“ Right away, auntie.” 

The pretty tigers fluttered a bit about the waves 
of blonde hair, that lay like rippled sunshine round 
the fair low brow ; about the cherry ribbon, tied so 
daintily under the dimpled chin, and then she walk- 
ed away from tle strip of mirror that had ‘revealed 
*o imperfectly her unfolding charms, as fresh, and 
lovely, and lovable a thing as ever summer bird sang 
toor summer breeze caressed. 

At the toot of the narrow stairway her aunt stood 
impatiently waiting; a tall, angular figure, with 





| “spinster”? stamped on every fold of her brown at- 


tire, every line of her almost browner face, and look- 
ing tenfold more ugly by contrast with the blooming 
creature who was coming down to her. 

“What atime you have been, Janet!” And she 
scanned critically the modest gown and shawl, and 
the snow- flake of a hood relieved by the cherry rib- 
bon aforementioned. Then, as a new thought seem- 
ed to strike her—or pessibly an old thought in a new 
dress, she added, varningly, ‘Child, you mustn’t 
set too great store by the perishable things of this 
world!” 

“No, aunt,” was the demure answer. And they 
went out into the trim garden together. 

As the keen autumn air struck the elderly lady, 
she shivered. 

“The day is really cold,” said she. 

“Cold?” repeated the younger, shading her eyes 
from the broad sunshine while she glanced up and 
down the quiet street, ‘I think it’s delicious! A 
good deal too nice,” she added, impulsively, ‘ for one 
to be shut up all the afternoon in Mrs. Hunt's 
stifling rooms!” 

“Perhaps you think your time would be more 
protitably employed in playing that new-fangled 
game with the Forbeses,” said her aunt, dryly. 
“Take care, Janet, that you don’t make me sorrier 
than I am now, for ever letting you get in with that 
set.” 

“Never mind what I think, auntie,’ returned the 
girl, cheerfully, “if you want me with you, I want 
to be with you, only I hope they wont give me Can- 
ton flannel to work on, it does fuzz one’s gown 80!”” 

“Somebody’s gown must be fuzzed,” remarked 
Mies Thompson, sententiously. 

To which Janet gave a little sigh of assent, and 
both became silent for the remainder of their walk. 

No person this side of the South Sea Islands can be 
80 benighted as not to know what a Ladies Sewing 
Circle is. Happy is she who does not know to her 
cost! Janet knew, and she was one of the unfortu- 
nate number to whom knowledge was less blessed 
than ignorance. 

The “ Social Circle ” connected with the Presby- 
terian church of Haughton—of which Miss Thomp- 
801 was a member—was similar to other gatherings 
of this genus in that it was an assembling of the la- 


their protectors in the evening; but differed widely 
in that its object was the accomplishment of as many 
tasks as might be in conjunction with a moderate 
amount of (let us hope) harmless gossip. m 

Semi-monthly (except in the hot season) for the 
year she had been living with her aunt, Janet Milne 
had literally sowed for others to reap. And many a 
hard-worked Western parson or neglected home- 
heathen, was the better and wiser for her skill. Ja- 
net did not like this “ Social Circle,’—she liked do- 
ing good, but she wanted to do it in her own way. 
She would have greatly preferred taking the long 
task up into her own snug chamber among the swal- 
lows’ nests, where she could dream girlhood’s own 
rosy dreams over “seam, and gusset, and band,” to 
sitting down in Mrs. Hunt’s close parlor, where her 
eyes were pained by inharmonious colors, and her 
ears assailed by discordant sounds, 

On this November afternoon, in particular, she was 
in a state of unusual rebellion, which showed itself, 
however, only in the firm set of the saucy mouth, 
and the additional dexterity of the always nimble 
fingers. To add to her dissatisfaction, too, she did 
get the “‘ Canton flannel ” she had prayed against, 
which covered her gown with little fuzzy particles 
that she strove in vain to brush off; the garment 
was large and burdensome, and by the time the af- 
ternoon was gone and the evening half-spent, she 
was ready to cry with annoyance and fatigue. 

While she was sitting thus, desperately tempted 
to throw down her work and run off, her quick ear 
detected a new element in the busy hum about her, 
and looking up, she saw a gentleman standing a few 
steps away, talking with her aunt. 

He was a new-comer, yet evidently not a stranger, 
for he appeared quite at home, and Miss Thompson 
seemed to address him as one whom she had known 
from his childhood. This Janet remarked in the 
look that told her he was by far the handsomest man 
she had ever seen; more she had not time to discover, 
for the gentleman, chancing to glance up, caught 
her earnest gaze, and an expression of amazed ad- 
miration sprang to his perfect features, which sent 
her blue eyes speedily back to the dull sewing. If 
she had dared look up again, which she did not, she 
would have seen the stranger bend hastily over her 
aunt’s chair, while he asked, in an undertone: 

‘‘ Miss Thompson, may I trouble you to tell me the 
name of the young lady sitting opposite to us?” 

“That,” replied Miss Thompson, ‘is my niece, 
Janet Milne.” 

“Indeed!” The gentleman’s tone indicated as 
much astonishment as was compatible with good 
breeding. “And mayI ask if she is a resident of 
this town?” 

‘¢ My niece is an orphan, Mr. Thorne, and she is 
living with me for the present.” 

Something in the lady's voice warned her interro- 
gator that the subject was not an agreeable one, and 
quitting it, he also quitted Miss Thompson, and Ja- 
net saw no more of him that evening. 

But what she had seen made the platitudes of Mr. 
Hezekiah Hopkins (a “ well-to-do” widower, with- 
out children, and who, it was said, was on the look- 
out for Mrs H. H., 3d), who shortly atterward made 
his way to her side, more unendurable than usual 
And when, while the company were dispersing, and 
she and her aunt stood hooded and shawled for de- 
parture, he reappeared, offering himself in the ca- 
pacity of escort, poor Janet felt her former dislike 
for him deepen into a repugnance which had the vir- 
tue of sincerity if it possessed no other. 

If Janet had been a practical young lady, she would 
have bestowed no further thought upon the * hand- 
some stranger,” as she privately styled Mr. Thorne. 
But as she was very young and correspondingly ro- 
mantic, she allowed her mind to dwell upon him 
rather more than was good for her. Of course her 
first query was, ‘“‘Who can he be?” <A question 
which might have been settled without difficulty by 
referring to her aunt, but Janet had an intuitive 
perception that it would not prove a pleasant one, 8 





dies together in the afternoon, with the addition of 


it never got beyond her own mind. 


She did not see the gentleran for the two follow- 
ing weeks, and had almost given up all hopes of ever 
seeing him again, when she very unexpectedly met 
him. 

She had been sent by her aunt to execute a small 
commission at one of the fashionable shops in Haugh- 
ton, and while she was amusing herself with looking 
at the brilliant wares exposed in the handsome show- 
case, until the busy tradesman was at liberty to at- 
tend to her, she felt a light touch on her shoulder, as 
@ voice said: 

“Am I right in supposing you to be Miss Ruth 
Thompson’s niece?” 

Janet looked up to find herself addressed by an 
elegantly-attired lady, whose lovely face, although 
she could not remember ever having seen it before, 
was very familiar to her. 

“Surely,” added the lady, quickly, ‘‘I cannot be 
mistaken; those eyes can belong to no other than 
Amy Milne’s child! I am very glad to meet you, 
my dear.” And she held out a shapely white hand. 

Janet took the jewelled fingers into a shy clasp. 

** And I am glad to meet you, madam, if you knew 
my mother,” she replied, ingenuously. 

‘* We were girls together when we were about your 
age,” the stranger proceeded, ‘‘and as intimate as 
sisters, for a number of years; then she married Mr. 
Milne, and went to Scotland, and one circumstance 
and another,” and she sighed deeply, ‘‘ prevented a 
continuance of the old friendship.” 

‘‘And all this time you have not told the young 
lady who it is that is so much interested in Amy 
Milne’s daughter!’’ interrupted a voice by their side, 
which sent the quick blood flying in torrents into 
Janet’s cheeks. 

** Harry!” exclaimed the lady, reproachfully, ‘‘ how 
you startle one with your abrupt speeches!” Then 
turning to Janet, she continued, ‘‘ Miss Milne, this is 
my son, Hargrave Thorne.”’ 

Janet heard this with an increase of color, but 
managed to look up and perform her part in the pre- 
sentation without painful embarrassment,and speedi- 
ly found her confusion wear away in the sparkling 
conversation that followed. 

But, although she greatly enjoyed it, Janet had 
too much modesty to seek to prolong the interview. 
As soon, therefore, as she could receive the atten- 
tion of the shopman she despatched the business 
which had taken her there, and rose to go. 

** You have not become fully acquainted with this 
variable climate, I see,”” remarked Mr. Thorne. 

Janet looked puzzled. 

* It is raining, my dear,” Mrs. Thorne explained. 

* Raining?” echoed Janet in dismay, ‘‘andI did 
not think of such a thing when I started!”’ 

‘Do not vex yourself on that account,” returned 
the lady; “‘ fortunately we are here in a close car- 
riage, and it will give me great pleasure to set you 
down at your aunt’s door. Harry, shall I stop here 
on my way back and take you up?” 

** By no means, mother,” replied the gentleman, 
“Twill go with you.” And he led the way from the 
shop. 

It was nota common thing for a carriage, carrying 
a crest on its panels, and a coachman in livery, to 
stop before the little brown house in Cherry street. 
But it could scarcely have been the novelty of the 
proceeding which called such an expression to Miss 
Thompson’s hard features as she saw it through the 
half-closed blinds of the tiny parlor. 

A very brief time was occupied in adieux, and then 
the spirited black horses pranced away, and Janet 
came running up to the house. 

Miss Thompson opened the door for her. 

*“O auntie!” cried Janet, half-breathlese with ex- 
citement, * wasn’t it splendid? I got caught in the 
rain, and Mrs, Thurne brought me home in her car- 
riage.” 

“ Humph!” from Mias Thompson. 

‘© You know Mrs. Tuorne, don’t sou, auntie?” ask- 
ed Janet, doabtfally; “she knows you.” 

*T used to know Miss Lucy Lane very well,” re 





to Miss Lucy, “ but that was before she became a 
millionaire’s lady.” 

“Ol!” exclaimed Janet, ligbtly, thinking she had 
found the clue to her aunt’s evident disapproval of 
Mrs. Thorne, ‘‘ and since then she has become too gay 
for our good auntie, has she?”’ 

** Janet, come in here and sit down.” 
Thompson led the way into the parlor. 

Janet obeyed, wondering very much what was to 
follow. 

“ Janet,” said Miss Thompson, smoothing down 
the folds of her immaculate apron, ‘* you must believe 
that I am the best friend you have got in the world, 
and, therefore, that [ have proper reasons for so do- 
ing when I tell you that I don’t want you to have 
anything to do with those Thorres.” 

“Why, Aunt Ruth! Mrs. Thorne told me she used 
to be a particular friend of my mamma's.” 

**So she did, and so she might have been, if she 
had done as she ought.” 

** What did she do?” 

“Do? she went off and married a heathen skeptic 
—shbe, as well-brought-up a girl as ever lived, anda 
Presbyterian member into the bargain—that’s what 
she did!” 

‘“‘ But if he was a gentleman, and she loved him—” 

‘‘More the shame for her, educated as she’d been! 
It made an awful stir. She’d been to our house like 
one of the family, and she and your mother were as 
thick as two peas; but your Grandfather Thompson 
couldn’t stand that, and be put an end to the inti- 
macy right siraight «ff. He wasn’t one, your Grand- 
father Thompson wasn’t to be deluded by all the 
gold and diamonds you could pile between here and 
the mountains of the moon!”’ 

“But, Aunt Ruth, Mr. Thorne is dead now, and 
she seems a real Christian.” 

“Time!” said Miss Thompson, sententiously. ‘‘ But 
we’ve talked about that long enough. Once for all, 
I tell you, and I expect to be minded, I don’t want 
you to go to making up any friendships with Lucy 
Thorne or that Hargrave; a proud, conceited young 
jackanapes as ever lived, and all the girls crazy about 
him—more fools they! Just treat them civil when 
you can’t help it, and let it rest there.” 

Janet rose up white with anger. 

* Can I gonow?” she asked, trying in vain to speak. 

“No,” replied Miss Thompson; “I’ve got some- 
thing more to say to you.” But she did not seem in 
a particular hurry to say it, sitting, instead, folding 
and unfolding the corner of her speckless apron—a 
sure sign of perplexity on her part—while Janet sat 
and nursed her indignation. Finally she began: 
* Janet, I have a subject of great importance to pre- 
sent to you. I—you—.” She stammered, stopped, 
and then asked abruptly, “ Janet, Deacon Hezekiah 
Hopkins has been here while you were out; can you 
guess what he cane for?” 

** With a subscription paper for publishing Watte’s 
Hymns, to be distributed among the Ringatinga- 
chingways!” replied Janet, with a epice of malice in 
her tones. 

‘I never heard of that nation befrre,”” remarked 
Miss Thompson, innocently. ‘* No, Janet; he came 
to propose for the hand in marriage of my niece!” 

Janet sprang to her feet with all the impulsivencss 
of unechooled seventeen, 

“Tell Deacon Hezekiah Hopkins, from me,” she 
cried, passionately, “that | bate him with every bit 
of hate in my whole heart, and that I wouldn’t marry 
him it be was six times Deacon Hezekiah Hopkins, 
and ithe bad as much gold and as many diamonds ‘as 
y ucould pile between t ere and tLe mountains of the 
moon!’” And with this she rushed out of the room, 
and off to her own chamber, where her aunt tound 
her two hours afterwards, curled upon the snowy 
bed fast asleep, but with frequent sighs swelling her 
white throat, and traces of undried tears upon her 
fevered cheeks. 

Miss Thumpson and Janet were deep in the mys- 
teries of the ** week’s biking” on the following Sat- 
urday morning, when there came a loud knock at 
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plied Miss Thompson, in a tone of voice not flattering 
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Janet put aside the great shining “ greenings ” 
that she was paring, and rose to attend to it. 

* Sit down, child, and finish what you’re doing,” 
said Miss,Thompson; “ they wont be ready when I 
ara.” And whisking the flour off her hands, and let- 


the thoughts that usually rush into a victim’s mind 


** Miss Thompson,” he said, speaking slowly, and 


| crowded upon Miss Thompson’s in that moment of with great emphasis, “I hope you have no personal 
time—thbe certainty of catting a ridiculous figure; reason for wishing to prevent a union between Miss 


ting down her sleeves as she weut, she left the room. | 


Miss Thomps(n was a person of considerable impor- 
tance in the parish, and as such had frequent calls, 
and at all hours of the day. So Janet did not teel 


the least curiosity to know what the present sum- | 


mons might be, nor even wondered at the prolonged 
absence of her aunt, but sat steadily at work, intent- 
ly watching the long parings as they fell into the 
shining pan, and now and then smiling to see what 
fantastic shapes they took. 

And I pause here, even at the ri k of being consid- 
ered dull, to indulge a sigh, not of envy of Janet and 
the sweet sisterhood that I meet almost every day, 
but of profound sympathy and commiseration. I 
never think of her and I never see one of them— 
bright, beauteous, trusting creatures, with such 
thorough delight in life, and so ignorant of what that 
life really is—but I sigh; not because they are lovely 
and I undeniably ugly; not because they have youth 
and mine long ago slipped away from me, but be- 
cause they have got a lessun to learn that 1 have 
learned ; because they have got toawaken from their 
present golden dreams to a very different reality, and 
because I know, to my cost, what the lesson brings 
when it is mastered, and what the reality is when 
one’s eyes are opened to it, and—ZJ pity them! 

Janet was roused from her childish pastime by 
the shutting of the front door. She had not lived 
with Miss Thompson so short a time and was not 
herself so obtuse, as not to be well acquainted with 
allthe “signs of the times.” No variation in the 
domestic atmosphere was lost upon her, and to ber 
quick mind a cloud was as significant as a thunderbolt 
would have been to one of less penetration. When, 
therefore, she heard that front door shut with that 
peculiar ‘“click-clang!” she knew that something 
had occurred to disturb Miss Thompson’s mind, just 
as well as she did when that lady returned to the 
room with the something plainly stamped upon her 
sallow face; but at sight of the large Indian basket, 
made and;ornamented in the most graceful fashion, 
and filled with a variety of choice fruit and flowers, 
which she brought with her, Janet forgot her pre- 
vious emotion in one of admiration and delight. 

Miss Thompson came to the table and, clearing a 
place as far as possible from her moulding-board, 
sat down the basket without a word. 

*O auntie,” cried Janet, ‘‘who has been such a 
darling as to send you that?” 

‘* Nobody!” replied Miss Thompson, shortly. 

Janet looked her surprise. - 

‘**Tt’s yours,” vouchsafed the elderly lady, “and I 
guess it’s the last!’ she added, with a grim smile. 

“ Who sent it to me?” asked Janet, not dariug te 
trust the answer her heart was giving. 

“Mrs. Thorne sent it, and Mr. Hargrave Thorne 
brought it, and I told him—never mind what I told 
him! He insisted on leaving that, but it’s my opin- 
ion he wont bring another!” 

Janet made no reply to that, and asked no more 
questions, being too angry to trust herself todo eith- 
er, but continued her work till she cut her finger, 
which gave her an excuse to pass a few moments in 
the tiny chamber among the deserted swallows’ nests, 
where she vented her excitement in a passion of 
tears. 

When Mr. Thorne bowed himself out of her humble 
door the morning on which he brought his mother’s 
gift to Janet, Miss Thompson little thought when 
next he would come there, or what would bring him. 
With the penetration on which she prided herself, 
Miss 'l’. saw that the young aristocrat was deeply 
interested in her lovely niece, and that, unless some- 
thing was done to “ nip it in the bud,” that interest 
was very likely to develop into a sentiment unfavor- 
able to her own prejudices and to Deacon Hezekiah 
Hopkins; therefore she resulved to interpose every 
possible obstacle to further acquaintance between 
the two young people, not thinking, or, perhaps, not 
having heard, that ‘‘ love laughs at locksmiths,” and 
having this temerity, might, with sufficient provo- 
cation, laugh at any or every other thing besides! 

Winter set in that season unusually early, unusu- 
ally severe, and unusually capricious. First it 
snowed—not a regular “ nor’easter,” that heaped the 
fine, feathery particles up in sheltered hollows and 
protected corners, and left bleak hillsides and expos- 
ed pavements brown and bare, but in a thick, gentle 
shower, that fell persistently hour after hour, till the 
earth was hidden away under an ermine mantle full 
ten inches deep, and every garden shrub was bent 
nearly double with its hood of swan’s-down. Then 
the sky cleared, and the sun came out and shone 
with such ardor all day that the gutters became 
brooks, and it was ruinous to Balmorals to attempt 
crossing the streets; then the sun went in, and the 
wind came out and blew so furiously for the next 
twelve hours that in the morning cross-walks were 
miniature polar seas, and doorsteps and sidewalks 
were sheets of ice. 

Timid people consulted their timidity, and staid in 
the house. Miss Thompson was not timid, and she 
had an errand which she considered imperative; so, 
late in the morning, she equipped herself for the 
day, and sallied out, notwithstanding Janet’s warn- 
ing that she had better not go. 

She got on comparatively well till she reached the 
most exposed part of the principal street, and was 
inwardly congratulating herself upon her sure-foot- 
edness (a dangerous experiment when one is on ice!), 
when felt her feet slipping from underher. All 


the fear of laughter from the passers; the possibility 


that one’s brains may adorn the sidewalk in a man- | 
ner not conducive to the temporal comfort of the pos- 


Janet and myself!’ 
“ What do you mean, sir?” 
‘Why, I have been led to think lately that, as you 


| Sessor! and she made a frantic effsrt to recover her- are a lonely woman with no one to look after you, 
self. The attempt accelerated the catastrophe, and | and as every woman sees to want a protector, you 


Miss Thompson came heavily to the ground. 


Miss Thompson made no reply, not even a groan. 

‘*She has fainted, poor thing!’’ said one. 

* Like as not broke a rib or something!” volun- 
teered another. But no one made a move to relieve 
her. 

At this juncture a strong arm parted the gaping 
group. 

* You idiots!” cried the new-comer, angrily, ‘‘ are 
you going to let the lady lie there and die?” 

One of the men recognized the gentleman. 

** Hadn’t she better be taken to a drug store, Squire 
Thorne?” he asked, respectfully. 

“There, or—why, it’s Miss Thompson!’ he ex- 
claimed, catching an instant’s view of her deathly 
tuce. ‘* We'll take her directly home. Mr. Keyes, 
be so good as to run round to Dr. Jones’s office, and 
ask him to come at once to Miss Thompson’s, in 
Cherry street. Lend a hand, my men, and help the 
lady to my carriage; carefully there! carefully!’ 

The unconscious woman was lifted gently in the 
arms of two brawny workmen, and conveyed to Mr. 
Thorne’s elegant phaeton, and in a very few moments 
the coachman in livery and the handsome black 
horses again stood before the front gate of the little 
brown house in Cherry street. 

Miss Thompson’s insensibility so resisted the unit- 
ed efforts of himself and the frightened Janet that 
Mr. Thorne began to be thoroughly alarmed lest she 
was dead. But the doctor, who arrived most oppor- 
tunely, declared that it was only an “ obstinate 
swoon,” and applied some simple restorative, which 
they had not thought of, with sach effect that his pa- 
tient soon showed signs of returning animation, aud 
shortly afterwards opened her eyes. 

A brief examination proved that her chief injury 
was only a severe sprain of the left ankle. 

** Which was nothing sbort of a providence!” Dr. 
Jones declared, ‘‘ for the very least he expected was 
a@ compound fracture!” With which assertion, made 
while he was writiog for a lotion to bathe the wound- 
ed part in, he took his leave, promising to call again 
the ensuing day. F 

Mr. Thorne was about to follow the physician’s 
lead when Miss Thom pson’s voice arrested him. 

“Mr. Thorne,” said she, faintly, ‘you have, un- 
der the circumstances (she laid particular stress on 
the last three words), done me a great service, and I 
heartily thauk you for it.” 

‘*T am heartily glad to have been able to serve you, 
madam,” returned the young man, earnestly. Then 
taking encouragement from the comparative frienuli- 
ness of her voice, he begged permission to call the 
next day toinquire after her. Having received which 
he took his leave, and the two ladies were leit to 
themselves. 

The next afternoon found Mr. Thorne again in 
the little parlor on Cherry street, where he displayed 
80 much tact that its mistress was pleased with him 
in spite of herself, and, upon his departure, invited 
him with quite a show of cordiality to callagain. An 
invitation of which he availed himself to such an ex- 
tent that he made his appearance there regularly 
every day for a week thereafter; sometimes bringing 
his mother, sometimes a book that he thought would 
be likely to amuse the invalid, and always a taste- 
fully arranged bouquet and a basket of fruit from 
Mrs. Thorne’s hot-house. 

Meanwhile Janet looked on in voiceless surprise, 
wondering with a mighty inward wonder,what magic 
the young aristocrat had employed to work this mar- 
vellous change in his ancient enemy. 

Miss Thompson was stilla prisoner to the parlor 
sofa when she received a call from her old friend 
Deacon Hezekiah Hopkins. 

That he had come there on some mission of more 
than usual importance Janet, who admitted him, 
saw stamped on every feature of his wrinkled face; 
and she had scarcely reached her own chamber before 
he proceeded with several “ hems!’ and “ haws!” to 
make it known to her aunt. 

‘7 suppose vou may think strange that I have not 
called sooner, Sister Thompson,” he said, compla- 
cently, “but the soul that rests in blissful certainty 
needn’t be in a hurry, you know.” 

“Tam not sure that I understand you,” responded 
*‘ Sister Thompson,”’ looking bewildered. 

“TI speak in reference to our views concerning 
your niece.” 

“IT told you her views as soon as I discovered 
them.” 

** Yes; but,” said the gentleman, somewhat testily, 
“that was only the whim of a foolish girl! You 
promised to do away with that!” 

“TI promised nothing of the sort, sir!” replied Miss 
Thompson, with considerable asperity. ‘‘I did 
say that I would use my influence to bring my 
niece to look favorably upon your proposal, and 
Ihave kept my word. To every argument which 
I employed she returned the answer that she did not 
love and could not marry you; and so, although I 
am very sorry for you, and could wish it otherwise, I 
am objiged to tell you that you will have to look 
somewhere eise for your wife.” 

Deacon Hopkins’s little black eyes blinked and 





twinkJed significantly under the bushy brows. 





| may have become unfortunately interested in me. I 
Several bystanders rushed to her with the unfail-— 


ing question upon such occasions, ** Are you hurt?” | 


know I have shown you some attentions in my anx- 
iety to secure the han?! of your niece, and that may 
have encouraged you to think, in the event of failure 
with her, I might be induced to look favorably upon 
you. But it becomes my painful duty to inform you 
that this is a wistake. Much as I admire your many 
estimable qualities, I could never feel for you as I 
would for the wife of my bosom, for, ifmy affections 
were not already engaged in another direction, your 
age and the dissimilarity of our character would 
never admit of such a thing!” 

Miss Thompson, who had sat without a word dur- 
ing the whole of this remarkable speech, rose at its 
conclusion, and in a voice shaking with anger, though 
she drew upon her strong will to the utmost to ren- 
der it steady, cried: 

“Thank the Lord for that dissimilarity! Heze- 
kiak Hopkins, I am an old woman, and I never was 
insulted in my own house before! Good day, sir.” 
And sinking back upon the sofa, she resumed the 
book with which she had been occupied previous to 
his entrance, and read as though her recovery de- 
pended upon it. 

Deacon Hopkins’s inclination urged him to add in- 
sult to insult, but a sudden recollection of his adver- 
sary’s popularity in the parish, united to a very 
wholesume dread of her tongue, led him‘to say, with 
as much humility as he could assume: 

* Sister Thompson, if I have misjudged you, I am 
very sorry forit. Will you torgive me?” 

** Yes —I’ll forgive you,” returned Miss Thompson, 
grimly, without lifting ber eyes from her book. 

** Guvod-afternoon, Sister Thompson.” 

** Good-afternoon, sir.” 

And Deacon Hezekiah Hopkins left the room, un- 
attended save by the contempt of his newly-made 
and richly-merited enemy. 

When Mr. Thorne called an hour afterwards, the 
contrast between him and her late visitor was so 
greatly in his favor that Miss Thompson received the 
young man with marked kindness, and, in answer 
to his respectful inquiry after her niece, replied 
frankly: 

* She’s as well as anybody could expect her tobe, 
shut upin the house a whole fortnight, sutject to 
the whims ofa trying invalid like me!” 

Mr. Thorne said he was sure Miss Milne was only 
too glad to be of benefit to one who had been of so 
much benefit to her. 

“T don’t dispute that,” replied Miss Thompson, 
“bat that don’t make it easy for a young thing like 
hex to be tied up to eight rooms from morning till 
night, without a mouthfal of fresh air!" 

* Perhaps, if the weather should be tine, you would 
allow me to call round in the morning and take Miss 
Milne for a little drive?” said Mr. Thorne, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Tfit would be perfectly coivenient, I should be 
very glad and grateful to have yea do so,” replied 
Miss Thompson, promptly. * Mr. Hargrave,” she 
aided, moved by a sudden impulse which she could 
not have explained, “I have been hard on you and 
your mother—I thougit I had cause to be—but now 
I am convinced that I have been in the wrong. Try 
to forgive a cross old woman if you can, as you hope 
to be forgiven by a higher Power at another day!” 

Her voice was unsteady, her manner sulemn, and 
her keen gray eyes subdued by tears: and the young 
man’s tones, too, were tremulous with sympathy, 
though he endeavured to speak lightly, as he re- 
sponded : 

* I do not think my mother and I have any serious 
cause for complaint against you, Miss Thompson, but 
if we have, accept my assurance, for both her and 
myself, that it shall be buried and forgotten from 
this hour.” 

Punctually at the appointed time the succeeding 
morning, Mr. ‘Thorne appeared at Miss Thompson’s 
door, and Janet was soon seated by his side in the 
unique * cutter,” tucked almost to the chin in the 
luxurious robes, and glowing with delight at the un- 
wonted tenderness betrayed in her aunt’s leave-tak- 
ing and anticipation of the pleasure before her. 

The morning was as faultless as a winter morning 
could be, horses and riders in fine spirits, Mr. Thorne 
a skillful driver, and thus they proceeded a greater 
part oftheir way without the smallest accident to mar 
the festivity of the occasion, But some jealous jade 
of the Fates tribe, who bad probably been watching 
their progress all the while with an evil eye, ordain- 
ed that it should not conclude as happily asa it had 
dawned. 

They were following a narrow woodland road about 
two miles from Haughton, not much frequented, and 
consequently not thoroughly broken, when Janet 
descried a horse and sleigh jogging leisurely towards 
them. Her first thought was the very natural won- 
der of how they were ever to pass each other in that 
strait and, it seemed to her dangerous, place; a 
thought which deepened into a painful dread of she 
knew not what, when she discovered that the occu- 
pant of the approaching sleigh was her late rejected 
suitor, Deacon Hezekiah Hopkins. 

The left side ot the road verged upon a bank some 


six feet deep; it was therefore impossible for Mr. 


Thorne to give bis townsman more than a third of 
the beaten track. Reining in his horses: 





‘*T am sorry not to give you more room,” he called 
| Out, civilly, ** but you see it is impossible.” 

© But IL can’t get by so, no how!” 

‘Certainly you can, if you choose; the land upon 
your lett is perfectly level.” 

* But it aint broks, and my horseis powerful afraid 
of the snow. You'll have to turn out a leetle grain 
further, squire,” returned the deacon, in a voice of 
undisguised malice. 

Mr. Thorne’s face was white with wrath, but he 
kept his voice stealy and courteous, as he said: 

“IT cannot turn out an inch farther, sir. Perhaps 
you may consent to take the Christian course for 
this lady’s sake, if not for mine.’’ 

** But I can’t, and Taint going to!” was the un- 
gracious response. ‘‘ Come, mister, start along, for 
I’m ina hurry, if you aint; and he made a move- 
ment forward. 

Then followed a scene which Janet could never 
distinctly recall. She was conscious of a low impre- 
cation on the part: of ner exasperated attendant; of a 
sudden spring of the fivry horses; of the clash and 
clang of discordant belis; of the sudden sensation of 
flying swiftly through the air, all resulting in total 
unconsciousness of what ensued. 

When she recovered, she found herself still seated 
in the handsome cutter, but with her hood in slight- 
ly startling proximity to Mr. Thorne’s overcoat, and 
that gentleman's arm wrapped close around her 
waist.. He must have been employing his eyes about 
her, too; for the instant she unclosed her own, she 
met his fixed and anxious gaze. 

‘Hoe strange!” said Janet, lifting herself from 
his hold, and looking about her. ‘I dreamed—or 
something—that I was thrown out into the snow.” 

* And so you were,” replied Mr. Thorns, drawing 
her back to her former resting-place. ‘‘ That wretch!” 
he added, excitedly, ‘‘ he deserves hanging if ever a 
man did, for it was only a merotful Providence that 
saved us both from instant death!’’ 

A look of terror crept into J anet’s white face. 

*O Mr. Thorne!” sbe gaspe!, in a tone, which by 
its revelation thrilled that gentle-nau's strong heart 
to its very centre, “ arc you hurt?” 

*Notatall, lthink. And you, Janet?” 

“T believe I can complain of nothing beyond a sort 
of very unsettled feeling,” answered Janet, with 
something of her old archness. 

“The Lord be thanked!” in a low, reverent tone. 
“O Janet,” he added, impulsively, ‘‘my sweet, my 
darling, a little while ago I thought you dead!” And 
before she could divine his intention, he bent his 
head, and left a quick, warm kiss upon her lips, which 
planted a rose upon the sensitive cheek where ouly a 
moment before the colurless lily had reigned su- 
preme. 

But, although she had insisted up to the moment 
of parting that she was not hurt a bit—only a trifle 
nervous from fright, you know,’ when Mr. Thorne, 
bringing his mother with bim, came round to her 
aunt’s the following morning, a strange Welsh girl 
admitted them, and they subsequently found Janet 
curled upon the old-fashioned lounge in Miss Thomp- 
so0n’s bird’s-nest of a sitting-room, showing a cheek 
without color, and two very languid eyes. 

‘* We’re a good-for-nothing pair,’’ vouchsafed Miss 
T., in a disconsolate tone quite at variance with her 
usual briskness, ‘and that Margy (Mrs. Hunt lent 
her to us) isn’t much better. She means well enough 
—but, bless your heart, she doesn’t know! and there 
isn’t another girl to be had in all Haughton, they tell 
me, for love or money; they've got a great fashion 
lately of ruaning off to New York—poor tools!’ 

* Perhaps you will allow me to send you one of our 
servants,’? said Mrs. Thorne, hesitatingly; ‘* we can 
spare one of them quite comfortably, and I promise 
you she shail be very efficient.” 

“Why not put them all at her disposal, mother 
mine?” asked her son, who tad hitherto remained 
silent. ‘ Miss Thompson,” he continued, comically, 
‘* it’s quite in order in this social neighborhood—sup- 
pose you siut up your house (I see nothing to hinder 
it), and make us a little visit? It would be a real 
charity, I do assure you; there are half-a-dozen great 
gaping rooms home, beggi:g for occupants, and we 
are as Gull as a death’s heal!” 

*“ Harry!” cried his mother, warningly. Then 
turned to Miss Thompson, and united her own cor- 
dial invitation to that of her son. 

In epite of her rapidly increasing ‘regard for Mr. 
Hargrave, Miss Thaumpson was profoundly shocked. 
It was not according to her blue ideas of propriety 
for a young gentleman to invite two ladies, especial- 
ly unmarried ones, to visit his mother; and she show- 
ed a little of this teeling without meaning to, in the 
manner of her refusal. But Mr. Thorne had his 
revenge—whether he wanted it or no—in good time. 

The semi-weekly offering of truit from The Oaks 
came the following day, accompanied by a note from 
Mrs Taorne, in which she assured Miss Thompson 
that if she should reconsider her previous conclusion 
it would give them great pleasure to send down their 
carriage for herself and Miss Janet at any time she 
might mention; to which was aided, in Mr. Thorne’s 
bold, peculiar chirography: 

** My dear Miss Thompson, I thought you had con- 
sented to bury the hatchet?” 

The bait (you will excuse the word, there is no oth- 
er equal to the demand,) took instantly. 

“ He actually thinks that I haven’t got rid of the 
old feeling yet,” murmured Miss T., flushing scarlet 
from the ruffle which encircled her virgin throat to 
the roots of her thin hair. ‘‘ But I'll show Lim that 
Rath Thompson isn’t the implacable old vixen he 
seems to take her for.”’ 





And she straightway wrote and despatched by the 
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waiting footman a note to the effect that “Mra. 


Thorne’s kind invitation was accepted with pleasure, 
and that Miss Janet and herself would be ready to 
visit ‘The Oaks ’ at eleven o'clock of the following 
Tuesaday.” 

New Year's morning fuund Miss T lompson sitting 
in Mrs. Thorue’s own tavorite easy-chair before the 
fire in Mrs, Thorne’s charming sitting room, which 
none but the highly-privileged were ever invited to 
enter. 

The conscientious spinster was alone (her hostess 
having been called away to another part of the 
hoase), to entertain herself as best pleased her. This 
sie proceeded to do by setting both thin soles square- 
ly upon the heavy brass fender, and staring into the 
pile of raddy anthracite with a reflective @ize. Then 
she took a long sniff at the little bouquet of pungent 
geraniums which Mr, Thorne had jast sent up to 
her, following which, she raised her eyes, and fixed 
them upon a lite-sized portrait of the “ heatben 
skeptic,” who had called forth her echo of “ Grand- 
sir Thorapson’s ” thanderous condemnation, for win- 
ning pretty Lucy Lane’s susceptible heart so many 
years ago, in the tace of, and in spite of the whole 
Presbytery. But no tuken of her long-nursed disap- 
proval kindled the sharp features to-day, as she sat 
and gaz-d and gazed upon the proud, handsome face 
of the deceased milliunaire. But an expressionofd - 
cided curiosity was visible on her remarkabie coun- 
tenance, and a half-amused, half-chagrined smile 
curled her blue lips as she murmured: 

“Who would have thought then that it would ever 
come to this!’ 

What “it” was, Miss Thompson did not conde- 
scend to explain, but the dullest observer would not 
have been puzzled to divine, who had witnessed the 
scene that was then being enacted in the conserva- 
tory below, where Janet stood fingering a cluster of 
magniticent tube-roses, with all the delight of a child, 
while Mr. Tuorne, smiling indulgence of this pretty 
enthusiasm, adorned the shining braids of her blonde 
hair with English violets. 

“T certainly never saw anything so lovely!’ cried 
Janet, meaning the tube-roses. 

“T have,” returned Mr. Toorne, composedly. “I 
have seen one Scotch rose, partly Americanized, that 
is worth more to me than all the other flowers that 
ever bloomed!” 

* Hive you?” Janet asked, unsuspiciously. “ I don’t 
think I ever saw it--but then, 1 do not know very 
much about fl »wers.” 

The gentleman laughel—oddly, it must have been, 
for it called Janet’s eyes in some surprise, to his face. 

“Little Svotch rose,” he said, sofily, “ what an in- 
nocent child you are.” 

The white lids went down at that, vastly quicker 
than they had been lified, and she dropped the tube- 
roses in her confusion. 

Mr. Thorne picked them up, retaining ina firm, 
warm Clisp the hand into which he gave them. 

“ Janet,” he said, tenderly, “ little darling, * tube- 
roses, aud violets, and all the fragrant sisterhood are 
charming in their way, but I shall be the most dis- 
satisfied of mortals unless this one Scotch rose con- 
seuts to come and blossom among them all the year; 
will she consent?”’ 

The white lids drooped lower, and the blushes 
deepened. 

“Mr. Thorne,” she faltered, ‘“‘I—I don’t believe 
my aunt would let me!” 

‘Is that your only objection?” 

** ¥es.”” 

“Then I shall nut be the wost dissatisfied of mor- 
tals, for your aunt promised me oul, this morning to 
let you do as you please.” 

This is not all that occurred then and there, but it 
is all I am going to tell you; nor is there need that I 
should tell you wore, since what I have already re 
lated is quite sufficient to fully explain the meaning 
of Miss Thompson’s ‘ it.” 

At the expiration of New Year’s week the conquer- 
ed spinster and her pretty niece returned to the little 
brown house in Cherry street, and no one who had 
looked in upon them either day or evening of the suc- 
ceeding four months would have suspected that pre- 
parations were going forward for any eveut of im- 
portance. But such preparations m:ust have gone 
forward, fur on the morning of the 16th of May fol- 
lowing, Janet Milne was conducted from the tiny 
chamber among the swallows’ nests, radiant in the 
finest of muslin, the milkiest of pearls, and the old- 
est of lace, and shortly thereafter a marriage cere- 
mony took place in the little old-tashioned parlor be- 
luw, which electrified old Haughton—none more than 
those who knew the parties best. 

Miss Thompson wasn’t going to have any fuss till 
it was all over with!’ and she had her way. 

A single sentence in parting. Mrs. Hargrave 
Thorne has borne her wifely honors—well, it does not 
matter just how long, and Miss Thompson’s present 
pride in *‘ my nephew Hargrave ” and ‘‘ my nephew’s 
mother, Widow Lucy Thorne,” ds, if anything, 
stronger even thau Miss Thompson’s old prejudice. 





AN IMPRESSIVE THOUGHT.—We think of the earth 
as the only solid, substantial and abiding thing; all 
else is changiag, when in tact it is oniy an eggshell 
with a yolk of liquid fire seething within. What if 
there were to be a great rift in the crust, and the 
ocean let iu upon the fiery mass? The generation 
of steam and gases would blow this great terrestrial 
bombshell into millions of fragments in a twinkling, 
filling the surrounding space with new astervids, just 
as we have reason to think we see now the seventy 
or eighty fragments of an exploded world moving in 
their orbits around the sun! 
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THE VIKINGS. 








The passion for maritime adventure seems to have 
animated the female breast into rivalry with the op- 


Terrible was the viking when ‘“ berserker.” This | posite sex, for many ladies of high birth exchanged 


was a vislent kind of freizy with which he was liable 


to be seized, attributed by various writers to intense | 


excitement of the imagination, or to the use of stim- 
ulating drugs or drinks. In this state he became 


mouth and vent his fury against trees and rocks; he 
would swallow red-hot coals and throw himself into 
the fire. If atsea when the fit came on, he would 
often slaughter half his crew and destroy his ship- 
ping before his companions could land him at some 
desert island, there to tear up the trees by the roots, 
and commit all manner of havoc upon inanimate na- 
ture, until, his strength exhausted, he would lie 
senseless and prostrate, then wake up recovered. 
Almost ali the great vikings became ‘ berserker ” on 
the spot. 

Halfdan was a king of Sweden and a viking be- 
sides. He had seized the crown from Sivald, and 
slain Sivald and his five sons, all in a state of “ ber- 
serk”’ madness. When Hartben the sea king came 
up with twelve champions to attack bim, Halfdan of- 
fered to fight him and his entire crew single-handed. 
This insolent proposal inflamed Hartben with such 
awful fury that he immediately became “ berserker,” 
and killed six of his own champions in the fit. He 
then rushed on Halfdan with the remaining six, but 
he and they all fell dead beneath the terrific blows of 
Halfdan’s mace. 

The viking’s first vessel was nothing better than 
the trunk of a large tree hollowed out by fire like 
Robinson Crusoe’s boat, and called ‘ holk,” a word 
still surviving in our language as “hulk.” The 
British museum contains a specimen of one of these 
ancient holks, found on the Sussex coast. But in 
process of time the viking became master of a much 
larger vessel, carved and painted and fashioned into 
the form of some fantastic monster, usually that of a 
dragon. Such was Rlf’s famous ship called the 
“Dragon Grimsnoth.”” Often as their vessels were 
wrecked in the fierce North Sea storms, the hardy 
pirates who survived would yet defy the tempest, 
and even the gods themselves, holding on their 
course, as the Sagas say, “along the track of the 
swans.” 

A viking would marry occasionally three or four 
wives; but would seldom waste time on courtship. 
He evidently regarded it professionally, When he 
heard of a lady possessed of beauty and wealth, he 
would tit out his vessel and @emand ber of her father. 
Should the misguided parent refuse the honor of be- 
coming his father-in-law, the viking burned him out 
of his house, and returned wita his bride, his vessel 
laden with all the spoil he could conveniently lay 
hands upon, by way of dowry. An unwilling father 
had no alternative but consent or fight. Regnald, a 
Norwegian king, who had refused the peremptory 
demand of Gunnar the S wedish viking, for his daugh- 
ter Moalda, not only set himself instantly on the de- 
fensive, but hid the princess and all his treasures in 
@ mountain cavern, determined to bafile his enemy, 
even if beaten. But Gunnar came with a fleet of 
vessels, and, afier a fierce battle, killed the king, and 
contrived to find out the place of Moalda’s retreat. 
He returned to Sweden with his bride and her treas- 
ures, and the Skalds sang his praises in the Kiane- 
singa Saga. 

Here is a love story from the Volsunga Saga: 
Hagbarth and his tbree brothers, all of them sea- 
kings and sons of the King of Drontheim, sailing to- 
gether in the North Sea, met the fleet of the sons of 
the Danish King Sigar. They fought, of course. The 
battle lasted all day, and at night was still undecid- 
ed. Acircamstance of frequent occurrence among 
the vikings then happened: each contending party 
becoming suddenly impressed with the bravery of his 
opponent, the weapons fell from their bands in mu- 
tual approbation of each other’s valor; and, having 
sworn eternal fidelity—ratifying the treaty by min- 
gling blood drawn from each other’s veins in token of 
indissoluble union—the Danish princes invited their 
enemies of an hour before to visit the court of their 
father. Hagbarth and his brothers epvjoyed the hos- 
pitality of King Sigar for many days; but, during 
their sujvurn in Zealand, Hagbarth gained the heart 
of the king’s daughter, the Princess Signa. The 
Danish princes, however, refused him her hand, con- 
trary to their father’s inclination, on the ground that 
he was not their equal in birth. Hagbarth and his 
three brothers, in defiance of their treaty, immedi- 
ately hewed the Danish princes in pieces before their 
father’s eyes, and fled. But Hagbarth found existence 
insupportable separated trom her to whom be had 
pledged his troth. Disguised as an old woman, he 
returned to Zealand, and obtained adwission to Sig- 
na’s Chamber. He swore to live or die ouly by her 
side. A courtier recognized him as Hagbarth, and, 
notwithstanding his becoming “ berserker” and per- 
forming prodigies: f valor, he was overpowered by 
numbers and taken prisoner. Some of the council of 
nobles who tried him were for sparing his lite, and 
proclaiming him the husband of Sigua, on account of 
his bravery; but by sentence of the majurity he was 
condemned to be hanged, and that by a rope made of 
“widdie” (twigs), for the greater disgrace. They 
brought out Hagbarth to be executed beture the win- 
dow of the princess’s apartment, in order to add the 
greater sting to his punishment. But Signa, who 
had vowed not to survive her lover, set tire to her 
chamber and perished in the flames. When Hag- 
barth saw this proof of her devotion, he besought his 
executioners to hasten his death, that he might the 
quicker rejoin her faithful spirit in the Halls of 
Valhalla. 





the veil for a heavy coat of linked armor and a brazen 
helmet. Placing themselves at the head of a band of 
pirates, they became Skjvld-Meyar, Maidens of the 


| Shield, distinguished as much for bravery in battle as 
dangerous to friends and foes; he would foam at the 


for chastity and gentleness at home. 

The wooing of a sea-queen was a hazardous busi- 
ness Laying siege to her heart or attempting to 
captivate her affections was completely futile. The 
only way was to blockade her in some narrow bay, 
and then engage her in singlecombat. Generally, as 
in the case of Alf hilda, the chaste and beautiful Os- 
trogoth princess, there were a couple of notable 
champions guarding her person, who had first of all 
to be disposed of. Alfhilda’s lover, a young sea-king 
named Alf, slew these two in singlecombat. But Alf- 
hilda was not so easily won. Clothing herself and 
her maidens in ring mail, and joining her crew of 
pirates, she embarked in her swittest vessel, and 
gave Alf a year’s long love chase. One after 
another Alf conquered every ship of ber flset, and 
then blockaded his mistress in the Gulf of Fin- 
land. She came ont to fight. Alf grappled the 
maiden’s ship, boarded it, and, after a terrific haud - 
to-hand encoanter with the queen herself, he clove 
Alf hilda’s helmet with his axe, disclosing her beau- 
tiful features and long, flowing hair. The sight of 
her beauty was too much for her adorer. He pre- 
sented her his weapons; for he could fight no more. 
Alfhilda, doubiy conquered by the valor and!generos- 
ity of her lover, married him on the spot, while Alt’s 
best champions availed themselves of the opportunity 
to take the sea-qaeen’s maiden attendants to wife. 
For the whole of the year, in anticipation of some 
such result, Alf hilda had carried a priest on board to 
perfurm the ceremony. 


KEEPING APPOINTMENTS. 

There are people who never keep appointments, or 
at least who keep them only when it suits their tem- 
per or convenience to do so; who put no kind of so- 
cial honor into the matter, but who fail or fu fil as 
chance may direct. As for any moral obligation in 
au appointment, there is as little in their code as 
there is a moral obligation to keep an astronomical 
reckoning. With unbounded recklessness they 
plunge headlong into every kind of engagement, then 
think themselves jastified if they can offer what 
sounds like a reasonable excuse for not keeping any, 
or tor keeping only those they care to keep. All their 
energy and intellect go into making these excuses— 
into rounding off rugged facts, and fitting in gaping 
dates. ‘They really could not,” they say, with a 
well-planned—tale, shall we call it?—as the clincher 
of the excuse. And you may believe or doubt, ac- 
cording to the measure of faith that has been dealt 
out to you. But, believing or doubting, the result 
comes to the same thing; your time has been wasted, 
and your arrangements disturbed; your temper has 
been tried, and your welfare so far destroyed—and 
the excuse, however plausible, will not mend matters 
80 far as you yourself are concerned. Do not think 
that your sufferings will be your friend’s basis of re- 
formation. His morality, or rather immorality, re- 
spectisg the keeping of engagements will not be in 
any way improved because you have suffered; and 
the next time he or she says, ‘** Yes, at six o’clock, 
most certainly. You may count on me; I shall be 
there,” you may toss up for the chance, and calculate 
accordingly. When six o’clock comes, you will prob- 
ably be making yourself a spectacle to gods and men 
by pacing up and down the street, or lingering about 
the station, tili the last train has gone; or you may 
forego pleasant invitations to things and people much 
desired and beloved, on the iaith that your friend will 
put in an appearance this time, surely! All mere 
vanity, and the very babble of hops! It will not be 
a matter of conscience nor yet of breeding; fur sach 
people have no conscience, neither, whatever their 
rank, have they any breeding. For my own part, 
though keeping one’s appointwents does not rank as 
a virtue, nor breaking them as a vice, I would hold 
no man or woman honorable who was coldly or ha- 
bitually guilty of this sin. 

Twin brotier to this fault is unpunctuality. If 
there are people who never keep their appointments 
at all, there are others who never keep them to time. 
These, too, are apt at clever excuses, and think a 
likely-suunding fable quite sufficient reason to give 
tur throwing your whoie day out of gear. To men of 
business, whose time is like an accurately-fitting 
puzzle, these people are simply so many forces of de- 
struction. They upset every plan, derange every 





priject, destroy every scheme: the accurately-fitting . 


puzzle of the day, in which each hour has its own 
especial work, which cannot be shifted or delayed 
without disturbing the whole arrangement, is of no 
more account to them than if hours and work were 


30 many bowls tu play at ninepins with. They dash , 
into your office an hour after time, with, perhaps a | 


real, perhaps a well-feigned, appearance of hurry 
and distress. If they have any conscience at all, and 
are faulty by reason of weakness in the way of gossip 
and consequent lingering, they are most probably 
unaffectedly sorry that they have suffered themselves 
to be so beguiled. 





Forms are often absurd—but the absurdest of all 
forms is that made by a pair of stays. Why should 


they be called stays, when nothing they are applied , 


to stays where nature placed it? Even the wearer 
don’t stay in the world as long as she might. 


| ber, 1785, im the fifty-fifth year of his age. 


ZINC AS A MATASRIAL IN BUILDING. 
It appears from a report published in France, on 
| the use of zinc for purposes of constraction, that 
most of the defects experienced in the employment of 
this material arises from ignorance as to the proper 
| mode in which it should be thas used,—the one ob- 
ject to be kept in view being to permit perfect free- 
| dom to the sheeta, to contine them nowhere, and to 
| separate lengths of guttering, and any other portions 
| of a roof requiring to be made in long pieces, as much 
; as possible. Eaves gutters should be made in short 
‘ lengths, bent in the direction of the way in which 
the sheet has been rolled and soldered, the solder be- 
‘ing put between the sheets, and one sheet lapping 
‘over the other, nor must they be screwed to the 
rafters’ feet, as this is a practice which occasions a 
constant failure in the joints of iron eaves gutters. 
| Wherever a down pipe comes there should be a 
stopped end in the gutter, and the gutter should not 
| be continued longer than possible in one place; where 
it is laid behind a parapet, a separate piece of flash- 
| ing will disconnect it wholly from the sheeting on the 
| roof. For guttering, the guage used {should be in- 
! creased in proportion to length; there should bea 
preper substance in all cases. Oak boarding will 
spoil the zinc, and the fir should be dry—the boards 
with an aperture of about half an inch between each ; 
if they are damp, as much oxidation will take place 
on the underside of the zinc as on the top of it. It 
appears from actual experiment that the oxidation 
proceeds for about four years, gradualiy diminishing 
after the first three months, when it hardens into a 
protecting coat of a dark gray color, preserving the 
metal beneath from further deterioration. It ap- 
pears to be evident that a sheet of zinc exposed to 
the atmosphere for a series of years loses little or 
nothing of its weight or thickness, and that its sur - 
face remains hard and polished like enamel. 





Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Unione] 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL WILLIAM WHIPPLE, 

A PATRIOT of the American Ravolution, and a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was born 
,in Kittery, Maine, in 1730. His mother was the 
' daughter of Robert Cutts, a brother of John Cutt 
, (or Cutts as now written), President of New Hamp- 

shire, who emigrated tu this country from Wales. 
| Mr. Whipple was bred a sailor, and before he was 
twenty-one years of age had comman:! of a vessel, 
and became extensively engaged in the West India, 
, European and African traie, by which he acquired 
‘a considerable fortune. He engaged in the slave- 
trade, and imported negroes into this country. 
‘¢ Two of his slaves were brought from Africa when 
boys, and it is said were the sons of an African prince, 
‘ gent here to be educated, but, to his credit be it said, 
that with hia theory and practice went hand in 
; hand, and when fighting for his own independence, 
| he gave liberty to his slaves, and even refused to as- 
sist General Washington to recover a slave—one Ona 
| Stains, ‘ the waiting-woman’ of his wife, who had 
‘left her mistress, and taken refuge in Stratham, 
| New Hampshire.” 
| In 1759, during the Oll French War, he left the 
, Seafaring life, and engaged in trade in Portsmouth, 
| with his brother Joseph Whipple. At the com- 
mencement of the Revolution he retired from busi- 
‘ness. He early advocated the independence of the 
colonies, and in 1775, was chosen with Josiah Bart- 
| lett, John Langdon and Matthew Thornton, a mem- 
: ber of the Continental Congress, which met in Phila- 
| delphia in 1776, and was also a delegate to the Pro- 
vincial Congress, which was held at Exeter, in May, 

1775. In January, 1776, he was oue of the Council, 

and a mewber of the Com nittee of Safety, under the 
| new form of government adopted the fifth of that 
;month. In February, 1775, he took his seat in the 
, ContinentakCongress, and had the honor of signing 
‘ the Declaration of Independence with his colleagues, 
| Matthew Thornton and Josiah Bartlett. Mr. Whip- 

ple served in Congress until September, 1779. Dur- 
. ing his continuance as a member, his knowledge of 
| mercantile business rendered him an important 
wember of the maritime committees. 
In September, 1776, he was commissioned colonel 
_ of the First New Hampshire regiment, and marched 
| against.the enemy, at the head of his troops. On the 
17th of June, 1776, he was chosen by the Legislature 
brigadier general of the first brigade of troops raised 
«to stop the progress of the enemy on our western 
frontiers.” They marched to Saratoga, and assist ed 
in compelling the surrender of the British army un- 
der General Burgoyne. In August, 1778, be led his 
brigade into Rhode Island, for the defence of that 
State. 

After his return from Congress in 1779, at the close 
of his term, he resigned his wilitary office on account 
of ill health. In 1782, he was appointed by Congress 
receiver of the revenue for the Uaitel States tor 
New Hampshire, under Robert Morris the superin- 
tendent of Finance. This office he resigned in Jaly, 
_ 1784. He was appointed, in conformity to a resolve 
of Congress, one of the commissioners for settling the 





| dispute relative to the “‘ Wyoming Lands.” He was 


afterwards appointed a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature fur the State. 

Daring a session of the court he was attacked 
with heart disease, and died on the 28th of Nuvem- 
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THE MUSICIAN’S SONG. 


And should you place between us two 
Or till, or dale,orrver— , 
Good sir. you cannot part us thas, 
For song hath wings for ever. 
I'm a musician known full weil, 
I set forth on my travels, 
And sing in many landga song 
That bat one tale anravels— 
” | love thee ever, my sweet one, 
Thou joy and sorrow to me; 
I send a thousand greetings 
again and again to thee.*’ 


If through the leafy grove I stray, 
Where finch and tiackbird Gutter, 
The birds they whistle after me, 
And catch each note I utter. 
The listening wind behind the hedge 
Spreads out his wings. nor tarries: 
But swift the song beyond the sea, 
And o’er the hill he carries— 
“ | love thee ever, my sweet one, 
Thou joy and sorrow to me; 
I send a thousand greetings 
Again and again to thee.”’ 


Through cornfield, meadow, hamlet, town, 
The merry lay goes ringing; 
The mai¢s with pitchers by the well 
At eve the strain are singing. 
The hunter idly hums the tune, 
As through the woods he dashes; 
The fisher, with his nets at sea, 
Sings as the light oar plashes— 
* I love thee ever, my sweet one, 
‘thou joy and sorrow to me: 
I send a thousand greetings 
Again and again to thee.”’ 


The roving wind, the forest birds, 
And fisher, hunter, maiden, 
Must all on er and go for me, 
With my love-messayve laden; 
Until in earnest or in jest 
With (hee it finds its ending; 
And well thy beating heart doth know 
Who the sweet song is sending— 
* I love thee ever, my sweet one, 
Thou joy and sorrow to me; 
e I send a thousand greetings 
Again and again to thee.”’ 





+ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


JESSIE’S TRIAL. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 

IT was time for the four o’clock train, and there 
was quite alarge group aseembled on the rude little 
platform in front of Branchiey Station waiting for it. 
It was a little, out-of-the-way station, a mile from 
the village of Branchley, and eet on the edge of a 
wood, with no human babitation near it, so it was 
rather startling to see #0 many people gathered there; 
“ but seeing the train come in was the grand diversion 
of the day at Branchley. The academy was out just 
in time for the girls to get to the station, and they 
were always expecting some brothers, or cousins, or 
sweethearts, or if they were not, there was always 
the delightfully exciting possibility that some one 
whom they did not expect might come, or that the 
{utes might send some interesting stranger to Branch- 
ley. Now and then a sportsman or an artist did find 
his way there, and when once established in the best 
chamber of the tavern kept by one Peter Bannell at 
“ The Cross Roads,” be always found it hard to leave, 
for a more jolly hust than Peter was not to be found, 
and Branchley was the most charming place imagin- 
able in the way of natural scenery and pure air, and 
its society was usually considered attractive by the 
said sportsman or artist, for such a host of pretty 
girls were never seen before in a village of its size. 
Branchley had got to be quite famous on that ac- 
count. Daily passengers on that four o’clock train 
always began to put their heads out of the windows 
as soon as they came near Branchley, to see that 
group of girls, that, what with their blooming faces 
and their bright-colored gowns and cloaks, made the 
rough old plattorm as gay as a flower-bed.” 

‘To-day the sky was dark and lowery, and a cold, 
rough wind was blowing and whistling through the 
pine trees behind the station, and whirling clouds of 
dry, brown leaves thruugh the air. So the group at 
the station was smaller than usual. But it was mer- 
ry enough. You would have thought by the chatter- 
ing that a neighborhood of magpies had met together 
for consultation, and the laughter rang above the 
whistling of the wind. Kitty Carlin was there—the 
dark-haired handsome girl, with saucy black eyes, 
and bewitching dimples—and where Kitty Carlin 
was there was sure to be plenty of fun. Even the 
old postmaster, who had been waiting with the bat- 
tered leather wail-bag, for the last half hour, grum- 
bling at the lateness of the train, forgot the cold and 
bis rheumatism, and laughed at her lively sallies. 
But down at the further end of the platfurm, lean- 
ing against the littie station, a girl was standing who 
took no part in the conversation, and did not even 
smile when the others’ laughter rang out. She wore 
a scarlet cloak that covered her nearly to her feet, 
and its hood was drawn over her head. Pretty and 


thought of Little Red Riding Hood when she set out 
for her grandmother’s, only that the face that looked 
out from under the gay hood was sadder than little 
Red Riding Hood’s could possibly bave been. It was 
@ very youthful face, the girl could scarcely have 


| Jessie?” 
| danghter, to Red Riding Hood. 


been eighteen, and the brow, that waa half hidden 
by the waves of brown Lair that the vind bad rom- 
pled and tossed alent, wes zs srooth and anvrin- 
kled ae a babe’s; the round cheeks bad a stain of 
healthfa) crimson, ani the wistfal, childish mouth 
was cherry red. Bat the brown eyes that were lwk- 
ing creamily down the railroad track, that stretched 
away, straight as an arrow, for miles and miles, had 
a #by, balf-terrified look in them. It was they that 
cast the shadew of anxiety and sadness over the 
whole tace. The pretticst girlin Branchley, a ma- 
jority of the village folk would have told you she 
war—all those, in fact, who were not carried away 
by Kitty Carlin’s bold, dashing style of teauty—and 
those were mostly young wen—and who had not got 


| the fancy into their heass that the emtudiment of all 
| beauty wasin the doll face and flaxen ringlete of 


Letty Steele the little milliner, who brougkt Paris 
into Branchley, according to her advertisement in 


| the “* Weekly Mirror,” to set the hearts of all Brauch- 


ley’s pretty girls in a flatter. 
* Did you know Join Lander was coming home, 
called Molly Banneil, the innkeeper’s 


She started at being spoken to so suddenly, and | 
the blood rushed red into her cheeks. 

“No, I didn’t know it,” she answered, quietly, a 
little coldly, and then, as if she didn’t care for any | 
more conversation, she stepped off the platform and | 
walked up and down the little path that led into the , 
woods. | 

Her first impulse when she heard that John Lan- 


to see anybody, she said to herself, and then grew | 
scarlet with the little prick of conscience that told | 
her she had thought that it was possible John Lan- | 
der might come. 

“It is so strange what has come over Jessie Ty- 
rell!” said Molly Bannell. She used to be the gay- 
ext, jolliest girl that ever was, and now she is #0 sol- 
emn and still, and stays at home and mopes herself 
to death. Lreally believe it was Dick Lander she 
cared for, instead of Jubn. She has been so ever 
since he was killed.” 

“Q-h-h! Hush, hush!” said two or three of the’ 
girls, shuddering, and giancing furtively around into 
the forest that was already growing dark with the 
shadows of night. ‘* Don’t, for mercy’s sake, speak 
of that in such @ lonely place as this, Molly Ban- 
nell!” 

Dick Lander’s name was associated with the only 
tragedy Branchley bad ever known in ita long exist- 
ence, and now, though everybody in the town had 
known and loved “ the poor boy,” as they called him, 
not one of them could hear that name without a 
shudder. 

The Landers were among the first settlers of | 
Branchley—a fine old family, and John and Dick 
Lander, the only sens of the latest branch, were not | 
less honored than their ancestors had been. So when | 
it was found that Dick Lander had been foully mur- | 
dered, and that within the limits of the town—witb- | 
in half a mile of his own home, the excitement and 
horror of the towns-people knew no bounds. He! 
had sold a large tract of land that had been left him 
by bis father’s will, and had gone to Edgerly, a vil- 
lage ten miles distant, to finish the transaction. He. 
had left Edgerly at seven o’clock in the evening—a : 
bright, moonlight evening—with the money which | 
he had received for his land in his pocket; and that , 
was the last that was seen of him. Old Farmer | 
Griggs, driving bis cows out to pasture the next: 
morning, found Dick Lander’s horse tied to the fence, 
a@ quater of a mile beyond the Cross Roads, and on 
the other side of the fence, in a pasture covered with j 
huckleberry bushes, and low birch and maple trees, 
he found one of his gloves and his hat lying beside a | 
little pool of blood, a handkerchief with his initials | 
upon it soaking in blood, and all around the grass 
and leaves were dabbled with blood!” 

All Branchley, and all the county were aroused at | 
once; they songht through the pasture, and through | 
all the woods about for the body, for days and weeks, | 
but it was not to be found. 

And no clue could be had to the murderer. A year’ 
had passed since then, but the excitement had not | 
died out, and detectives were still at work trying to | 
ferret out the murderers. 

Molly Bapreli’s remark had touched so sensitive a 
point to Kitty Carlin, that she could not refrain from 
rebuking her. 

* Instead of Joun!’” she said, disdainfully. ‘I 
don’t know what you mean by that. I don’t know 
why anybody should t.ink she cared for Jobn. If 
she does she is very foolish. It is very evident that | 











he never cared a pin for her,” and Miss Kitty Carlin , 
tossed her head, with a very conscious swile, as much 
as to say that she could tell, if she chose, whom Mr. 
Jobn Lander did care for. 

“ Pooh, Kitty Carlin! It is of no use for you to say 
that,” responded Molly Bannell, stoutly. ‘* Every- } 





body knows be would have given his eyes for her 
| once, if it is you that he cares tor now.” 
| The whistle of the approaching engine had drawn 
| Jessie Tyrell back to the station, and she had heard 
| those last words, her cheeks growing white. 
But the train had stopped at the station, and the 





She crouched back out of sight and watched. | 





| and Mrs. Dr. Stone, home from a visit to the city; 
and their trunks, and bandboxes, and budgets al- 
‘ most covered the platform. 


| ing. Will—her brother Will—who was all the rela- 


| watched a half hour in vain, then as it began to grow 


, She thought, waking or sleeping, as long as she 


Then a tall, dark-haired young man sprang lightly 
out,and went forward to tke group of girls with 
cheery, cordial greetings. Bat his eyes wandered 
arennd the platform and fell om the corner of the 
scarlet cloak, «hich the wind blew oat, like a signal. 
round the corner of the building. He walked towards 
it, leaving Mise Kitty Carlin with a curled lip and 
trowning brow, but Jessie bad flown, around the 
hack of the station, out into the highway. She bad 
seen him glance tuwarJs her, and her one aim was 
to get away from him, no matter where. Bat to go 
along in the road wasasure way to meet him, for 
there wasa path through the woods by which he al- 
wWaj}s went home, which, if be hurrie!, as he would 
do, would bring him out into the road in front of hr. 
So Jessie climbed the fence on the other side of the 
road, and strayel into awinding path that led her 
across the fields, in what direction she hardly no- 
ticed, until she came two the edge of that dreary pas- 
ture, a wile beyond The Crosse Roads, where, a year 


| before, that terrible deed had been done. 


She shuddered, and every particle of color left her 


, face when her eyes fell on that birch tree beside the 
| bars where the traces of murder had been found; 


sLe balf-turned away, but there was a sort of fasci- 
bation about the spot; an irresistible inflaence 
seemed drawing her towards it. She went on antil 
she came within two or three yards cf it,and then 
ber strength forsook her, and she dropped down on 
the dry, brown grass, and bid her face in ber hands, j 
shutting out the dreary scene—the pastare with its | 
dry, brown grass, and naked, shivering trees, on 


der was coming on the train was to rusb away—home, | which the night shadows were already beginning to | thought the old, haunting fear came back that sus- 
but what would the girls say? She wondered why | lie heavily, and the gloomy sky with its scadding, | picion would, sometime, fall upon Will. Somewhere 
she bad come to the station at all. Only because it | black clouds. She did not bear or heed the wind , in that pasture, or on the hill, or perhaps on their 
was 4 habit of happier days, not because she wanted | that whistled and laughed, like a mocking haman | own farm Dick Lander’s body must have been buried. 


voice, through the thick evergreen trees on the hill 
just beyond, and sweeping down upon her, heaped. 
her with crackling, brown leaves, and tore her curls | 
out from the scarlet hood, and toased them about her 
face. She still saw that spot, as she saw it always, 
wherever she might be, when she closed her eyes, 
but in the dim, gray light of morning—a cold, windy, 
November morning. And there were two men 
struggling there, with flushed, angry faces; she saw 
the gleam of a knife in one of the uplitted hands, 
saw it descend swiftly, flashing in the first gleam of | 
red sunlight that was struggling through the heavy, 
gray clouds. And one of the men fell, and the 
ground about him was dabbled with blood! That 
was what she had seen, in reality,a year ago from 
the hill only a few rods distant, hidden, herself, be- 
hind an evergreen tree vut of sight of the two men. 
A strange impulse bad led her there on that morn- 


tive she had in the world, and ske lived on the little 
farm a balt-mile out of the village that had been left 
them by their father. And of late, for two or three 
teonths before that morning, Will had been strange- 
ly restless and uneasy, going away alinost every 
night and staying until very late, and answering um- 
patiently, often angrily, when Jessie questioned him 
about it. On that night he did not come home at all, 
Jessie lay awake all night, listening for his step, and 
at last, too anxious to wait longer, she arose just he- 
fore dawn, dressed herself, ard stole suftly down to 
the gate, without awakening old Hester, their one 
servant, to watch for his return. She waited and 


light, she walked down the road, hoping at every 
turn to meet him. 

It was useless, she knew; her walking out there in 
the gray, chilly morning would not bring him any 
the sooner, and yet an uncontrollable impulse led 
her steps, on and on, beyond the Cross Roads, up on 
that hill from whence the whole valley below was in 
sight. And from there she had seen that terrible 
sight, that was stamped on her brain, to haunt her, 


should live. For one of the men was Dick Lander, 
and the other was her brother Will! 
She had tried to cry out, but her breath had failed 


| upon the earnings of his awfal crime, and Dick Lan- 


| ing back ito her face as she looked into his. 


Could she betray her brother, when at first her only ay 


“K 
¥ 


thought had been to shield bim from suspicion? 
That strange irresistible i) flaerce was drawing her 
contineally to that spet; in ber creams, Dick Lan- | 
der's tace, pale and gbast)y, was before her, his voice 
Was Caliing upom her to bring vengeance upon bis | 
murierer! 

With sach a struggle ae that in her mind, was it 
wonderful that Jessie grew strange and alterel? 

The worn, anxious look that bad been on Will's | 
face at first, was fading, now that the excitement 
was in a measare dying away. He w~e ‘ess trouble 
for meney than he had been before that day. Jessie 
remarked it with ashudder. He had had the bouse 
painted, which he had always refused to do before 
when she had teased him to, for lack of means; he 
had bought a new horse and carriage, finer than any 
in Brancifley, and he was buying new furnitare for 
the house; the parlor hb oked reaily citified with its 
brigbt, Brussels carpet and green plash furnitare. 
Ard old Hester wondered continually, that Jessie 
took no intcvest or pleasure in it. “ Was it because 
she was afraid he was going to bring a wife home? 
Didn’t she like Beasie Slade?” she questioned. And 
Jessie could only shudder, and make no answer. 





Bessie Slade was to have been Dick Lander’s wife; 
now she had begun to smile upon Will. 
Will was living in prosperity, in apparent peace, | 


der was lying in his cold grave, unavenged! 
That was Jeasie’s thought as she sat there with 
the dark November night coming on. Yet with that 


Would it ever be found? 

**O, I wonder, I wonder where he buried it!” 
moaned Jessie, half aloud. 

A sudden, swift step behind her startled her. She 
turned her head, with a cry of terror coming through 
her white lips. It was John Lander’s face that bent 
over her--surprised, pitying. tender. 

‘* What made you come herc? How did you know 
I was here?” she stammered, a wave of color drift- 
Was 
it any wonder she felt then, for an instant, a pang of 
bitter, passionate regret for all the joy and bright- 
ness swept with such a swift, remorseless hand out of 
her own life? It had been so bright! 

But she was thankful, then, that she had not been 
bound by apy promise to Juhn Lander, for if she 
had been he would never have given her up un- 
til he knew the reason why! She had put him off, 
when he had spoken to her of love, with girlish co- 
quetry. Perhaps he thought it was girlish coquetry 
that made her shun him now. F 

‘* came here because I knew you were here,” he 
answered. “I followed you across the fields. It is 
a strange place tor you to be in, so late.” And then 
he lowered bis voice a little. “Why do you come 
herve, Jessie?” he said. “Is what they say in the 
village true—that it is Dick’s death that has changed 
you x0?” 

Jessie had risen and moved towards the bars, walk- 
ing, with a shiver, over the very spot where the mur- 
dered man had lain. 

** Yes, it is Dick’s death that bas changed me so,” 
she answered, mechanically, scarcely knowing what 
she said. 

John Lander hesitated an instant, and his face 
grew a trifle paler than its wont. 

“Then you loved him, Jessie?” he said, gravely. 

Jessie was startled. It had never occurred to her 
that anybody might think that. 

* Loved him? Loved Dick?” she repeated. “* No!” 

But the next instant she could have bitten her 
tongue out for saying these words. People had no- 
ticed the change in her, had traced the cause to Dick 
Lander’s death ; how much better to hush any breath 
of suspicion that might arise from it by allowing 
them to thisk, what it seemed they had already im- 





her, and she had fallen down, white and senseless, 
under the evergreen tree. And when she came to 
herself, the sun was up and shining brightly, and the 
two men were not to be seen. Whether that body 
that she Lad seen fall was lying there now she could 
not tell, she had not courage to go and see, but she 


saw the horse, Dick Lander’s chestnut horse thatshe | you do, often?’ he persisted. 
had seen him ride so often, tied to the fence. She | 


had run home as swiftly as her trembling limbs 
would carry her, and crept up, unperceived, to her 
own chamber. Breaktast was not yet ready, and she 
bad not been missed. Will was in his own chamber. 
He came down, pale and haggard, to breaktast, at 
Hester’s summons, never once glancing at Jessie’s 
pale face, yet making an effurt to be cheerful and 
merry as bis wout. For all that long year Jessie 
had borne her fearful secret, never hinting to Will 
that she knew how long his absence had been that 
night; but the burden was getting to be too heavy 
for her. 

In all the time of the wild excitement that had 
followed that morning, when the search for the body 
was going on, the reward being offered for the arrest 
of the murderer, and the threats of vengeance at- 
tered against him, she had gone about with a calm, 
impassive face, sharing in the exclamations of won- 


| der and horror. But now the excitement was begin- 


ning to die away. People were beginning to despair 


picturesque her costume was. You would have | girls were too eager to see the arrivals to notice her. | of ever finding the murderer. Only ske had wit- 


nessed the deed, only she knew who the murderer 


her for vengeance! 
There was the feeling that had come upon her, 


haunting ber day and night—never letting her rest. 


agined, that she loved him. 

Bat it was too late, now, to try to deceive John 
| Lander in that way. But how carelessly she had 
' spoken to him. To acknowledge that Dick’s death 
had affected her so much! 

“Then why do you come here, Jessie, as they say 


“I don’t come here often! Who says I do?” she 
| answered, sharply, with a sudden terror looking out 
of her eyes. ‘I didn’t intend to come here to-night. 
T took the path across the fields, and found myself 
here before I thought where I was going.” 

“And you took the path across the fields to avoid 
me?” 

** Perhaps,” answered Jessie. 

** You didn’t wany to see me, even after I had been 
80 long away?” 

io No.” 

“ Jessie, what have I done? Anything to offend 
you? Or is it that you want to show me how vain 
the hope is t*at I have cherished so long?” 





There was no an8wer. 

* Jeasie, is it utterly vain? Must I give it ap?” 

Jessie tarned her head away, shut her ears to the | 
tender, passionate tones. 





better give it ap—entirely, forever.” | 
Her voice was clear, and steady, and cold, when she | 

| began, but a sub choked the last word. It was 80 | 
| hard to say forever! to shut all possibility of love and | 
| 


Two old ladies got out first —-Mrs. Deacon Ramsdell | was. Dick Lander’s blood cried from the ground to jy out of her life. 


He looked keenly and searchingly at her, but her 
| face was pale and calm, her eyes tearless. 
He walked along silently by her side until they 





“If your hope has anything todo with me you had | f 
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| reached the gate, and then Will was cow ing in from 
| 
| 
| 


the barn and there was no opportunity tor many 
words. But he stopped to say, low, after his good- 
night: 

‘IT don’t think you are quite yourself, to-night, 
Jessie, and I can’t take that for my final answer.” 

“I shall neyer give you any other!” said Jessie, 
snatching her hand away from him. 

“They say John Lander is going to marry Kitty 
Carlin,” said Will, as Jessie and he walked up to the 
house together. ‘“‘I am glad of it. I was afraid, 
once, that you had a little notion of falling in love 
with him. Iam glad it wasn’tso. 1 never fancied 
the Landers much.” 

Jessie made no reply. Will lingered in the door, 
apparently having sumething he wished to say, yet 
hesitating to speak. 

“What would you think of my getting married, 
Jessie? he said, at last, making an evident effurt to 
speak lightly. 

Jessie started. She had expected it, and yet it 
startled her. 

“You?” she said, and in spite of all her effort, 
there was something ia her tone that startled him— 
made him look keenly at her. 

“Why not 1?” he said, sharply. 

**Whom are you going to marry?” asked Jessie, 
without noticing his question. 

“Whom? Itis rather singular that you have to 
ask,” he answered, with a little conscious laugh. 
* Any of the village gossips could have tvld you, long 
ago. Bessie Slade.” 

**She was to have been Dick Lander’s wife, Will.” 

A cheerful, ruddy light was streaming out from the 
kitchen where Hester was bustling about, preparing 
the evening meal, and by it Jessie saw the scarlet 
flush that surged up to bis forehead. 

**T don’t know whose concern it is what she was to 
have been,” he said, angrily. She is to be my wife.” 

** When, Will?” 

“At Thanksgiving. If you don’t like it, if you 
have anything against her, why don’t you speak 
out?” he said, looking steadily into her face. 

“T haven’t anything against her. But it is so seud- 
den, Will,” she said, and then she went into the house. 
Went and sat down in the kitchen, beside the stove, 
feeling vaguely, for the first time that night, that she 
was cold—so cold and numb that the fire did not seem 
to warm her, though Hester had taken the covers 
off the stove, and the coals were glowing brightly. 

Her thoughts followed John Lander, pursuing his 
solitary way homeward With that perplexed, troubled 
look on his brave, handsome face. Ah well! be 
would forget it all sometime, and marry Kitty Carlin, 
as they said. And what would become of her? She 
was so young and healthy. How many years she 
might live to bear that terrible burden! How many 
long, dreary days she must pass through, when every 
sudden step would make her start in terror, every 
sudden knock at the door make her heart stand 
still! 

And her place in the household was to be taken 
away from her. Bessie Slade was to be its mistress. 
And she would live on there, growing ol: and gray- 
haired, not exactly as an interloper, but not needed, 
with no recognized place. And Kitty Carlin would 
be John Lander’s wife! 

Was she weak, childish, to think of such a grief as 
that, with the weigkt of that awful secret upon her? 
But she was so young, and ber life had been so full 
of blissful possibilities! 

Will came forward, and held bis hands out over 
the cheerful blaze, listened to the teakettle singing 
its cheery song, and cast a glance of satisfaction at 
Hester’s bouvtifully spread table. 

“It is good to get indoors, on such a night as this,” 
he said. ‘‘ The wind blows straight trom the North 
Pole, and it’s beginning to snow. Hear that!’ 

A gast of wind swept around the house, shricked 
through the leafless branches of the old poplar tree 
by the door, rattled the windows and whistled in the 
key holes, then died away in the distance, with a 
moan, like a human voice. 

Jessie shivered. She thought of one, out in the 
cold and darkness, forever alone, lying in his unknown 
grave, with the wild wind shrieking and moaning 
above him. And here was his murderer rejoicing in 
the warmth and brightness of his home, with no 
sorrow or remorse, apparently, for his crime. And 
to her, out of that lk nely grave a cry for vengeance 
was continually coming! O, why bad she alone been 
witness of that terrible deed? Yet if it had been 
any one else—mobs, a prison, the scaffvld tor Will, 
her brother—her champion and defender ever since 
they had been children, playing together about their 
mother’s knee. 

The shivering and the numbness passed away, a 
glow that was not all from the firelight was on her 
cheeks. A sudden courage and defiance sprang up 
in her heart. Let the wind wail and moan over Dick 
Lander’s grave, let his voice call to her, his face haunt 
her in fearful dreams, that terrible struggle she had 
witnessed flit before her eyes, waking or sleeping, 
forever, she would stand by Will! Sbe would never 
betray her brother! 

She arose and went over to his side. Since that 
morning she bad shunned him, had shivered if bis 
hand touched hers, but now she put her hand caress- 
ingly on his shoulder. 

‘¢T am sorry you should think I didn’t like the idea 
of your being married, Wil! Indeed I am glad if it 
will make you any happier.” 

Will seemed a little surprised at the unusual dis- 
play of feeling, and he flus'.ed, and seemed a little 
uneasy, as he always did, of late, when she looked at 








a earnestly. But he filliped her chin playfully, 
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and kissed her flusbed cheek. And she did not 
shrink from him. 

The weeks went on to Thanksgiving, and Jessie 
took part in preparing the house for the reception of 
the bride, with a zest and apparent interest that as- 
tonished and delighted old Hester; but it cost her a 
great effort, and her courage almost failed her often 
in those weeks. 

The wedding was to take place at the house of the 
bride’s father, and a very grand affair, for Branchley, 
it was expected to be. All the young ladies were in 
a flutter of excitement and anxiety about their dress- 
es, and little Miss Steele sent to town fora fresh 
assortment of tempting ribbons expressly for that 
occasion, 

Old Hester worked with such a will to get the 
house in erder for its new mistress that before the 
day came she had made herself really ill, and Jessie, 
disliking to leave her alone on the evening of the 
wedding, went down, in the afternoon, to the Lan- 
ders to ask her old servant, Martha, who was a 
great crony of Hester’s, to go and stay with her. It 
was a long time since she had been—not but once, 
indeed, since Dick’s death—and she dreaded going, 
now, partly, perhaps, because the way led by the 
Cross Roads and that pasture which she had not been 
near since the night when John Lander found her 
there. But it was éarly on a bright sunshiny after- 
noon when she went, and the spot did not look so ter- 
rible to her as it did usually. ~ 

Mrs. Lander, kind and motherly as she always was, 
kept her a long tite talking about the wedding, her 
altered looks, and wondering why she had not come 
there for so long. And when she went into the kitch- 
en to see old Martha, she was full of questions about 
the wedding, and of lamentations for‘ the poor boy 
who used to be first at all the merry- makings, and was 
now cold in his grave;” and then, growing excited, 
she called down curses upon the head of his murderer. 

‘* May the curse follow ’em day and night, sleepin’ 
and wakin’, him an’ his, forever!’ she said, fiercely. 
“An’ it will, I know it will! They say he’ll never 
be found, but don’t tell me! Maybe I haven’t had 
visions in the dead o’ the night to tell me what was 
a-comin’. I shall live to see his neck twisted in the 
hangman’s rope’” 

Jessie Pasped for breath and clung to the table for 
support, her face growing white. 

*Don’t—O don’t!” she murmured, under her 
breath. 

But Martha went on, never heeding her. 

They say the detectives is still on the watch. 
There’s been two men stopping up at the tavern since 
yesterday, and they’ve been looking round the vil- 
lage kinder sharp, and folks think like enough they’re 
detectives, an’ Squire Jones he thinks they suspect 
somebody here in the village.” 

Jessie’s heart stood still, but she managed to gasp 
out her good-by to Mrs. Lander, and walk towards 
the door. 

“It is getting dark, and it is too bad for you to walk 
over that lonesome road,” interposed Mrs. Lander. 
Wait a tew moments until John comes home, and 
he’l! hitch up Whitefoot and carry you home!” 

But that was the last thing in the world that Jes- 
sie wanted. She would never have gone there if she 
had not known that John was absent; she would 
rather walk, at midnight, even over the road, than to 
have him carry her home. 

But she only told his mother that she should have 
hardly time to dress for the wedding if she went di- 
rectly home, and she couldn’t possibly wait for John. 

And she ran off as fast as she could, hardly stop- 
ping to breathe until she came within sight of the 
pasture. It was growing dark and Jessie knew how 
gloomy and awful it would look to her, and she tried 
to keep her eyes from wandering towards it. But 
almost in spite of her will they were drawn there— 
to see, looking over the bars at her, a face, pale, 
shadowy, ghastly in the darkness- Dick Lander’s 
face! 

Many and many a time, afterwards, Jessie won- 
dered what power ha‘ kept her from fainting then, 
had given her strength to walk on, steadily, as she 
did, until she got to her own door; and then she 
dropped white and senseless, on the threshold, fright- 
ening old Hester so that she forgot her own illness 
entirely. But Jessie recovered herself quickly, and, 
in spite of Hester’s remonstrances, dressed herself 
and went off with Will, to the wedding. But her 
face was so white that even Will was alarmed, and 
her limbs trembled in spite of all her efforts at self- 
control. 

Dick Lander’s ghost had come to haunt her, and 
the old feeling had come back to her that she must 
reveal her awtulsecret To-night Will was to marry 
her who should have been Dick Lander’s wife. Bes- 
sie Slade, who, if she was weak-n inded and fickle, 
was kind-hearted and good, was to link her life with 
a murderer! And that she might prevent. Jessie 
felt as if her brain was turning. She stole out of 
the gay company into the cold, out-door air to try to 
think; all the merry voices, Kitty Carlin’s gay laugh- 
ter, seemed such hideous, awful mockery! 

She sat down on the doorsteps and looked out into 
the bright, still moonlight night. Suddenly she be- 
came conscious of a man’s figure leaning upon the 
gate, a man’s face, pale and haggard, looking over it 
—the sarre face she had seen over the pasture bars, 
Dick Lander’s! 

She arese to her feet, pale and trembling, yet now 
with a fixed resolve, and went back to the room, 
where Will and Bessie Slade were already standing 
before the minister. 

**Stop! It mustn’t goon! I have something to say,” 
her lips moved to say; but it was only a whisper that 





came through them. Her voice, her strength failed 
her. She leaned against the wall, and saw, that, 
though her taint whisper bad been unheeded, the | 
ceremony was not goingon. Sbesaw a man, a stran- 
ger push his way through the crowd; heard, still as 
if in a dream, a warrant served upon ‘ William Tyr- 
rell for the murder of Richard Lander!” 

She saw Will’s white, startled face, heard Bessie | 
Slade’s cry, and the exclamations of amazement and | 
horror that echoed through the room; and then she 
knew nothing more. When she came back to con- 
sciousness she was lying on the sofa, with a group of 
anxious faces bending over her, and in the back- 
ground was that pale, baggard face thatshbe had seen 
twice befure that night—Dick Lander's face! She 
shuddered and closed ber eyes again. 

* Jessie, it was all a terrible mistake!” she beard 
some one say. ‘ Your brother did not killhim. He 
is here—alive! Don’t you see him?” 

Jessie raised herself quickly. 

*“* Alive?” she said. ‘Let me see him—let me 
touch him!” 

Dick Lander came forward and put his hand in 
hers—a warm, flesh-and-blood hand. 

Jessie began to understand—to feel that she was 
not dreaming; and her burden slipped away from her. 
But she lay back faint and exhausted; the sudden 
joy was too much to be borne, after the long months 
of agony. 

They carried her up stairs, but when the company 
had dispersed she insisted upon going home with 
Will, and on the way she heard his story told; not 
without shame, yet with a look of relief on his face. 

For months before Dick Lander’s disappearance he 
and Will had spent their evenings and often whole 
nights at a low tavern, a few miles from Branchley, 
gambling. At first Dick had been the winner, but 
after a while the tables turned, and Will won large 
sums from him. On the night after he had sold his 
land at E’igerly, Dick had met Will at the tavern, 
and there Will had won trom him all the money that 
he had received for it— nearly all that he had in the 
world. Ou the way homea dispute had arisen about 
the money; both were angry, and excited with wine, 
and Will had struck Dick and knocke! him from his 
horse, then, be-ide the pasture. The bars weredown 
and they had gone into the pasture to finish their af- 
fray. Dick struck at Will with a knife, and Will 
snatched it from him and stabbed him in the shoul- 
der. It was only aslight wound but Dick had sunk 
down fainting from loss of blood, and Will was seized 
with instant penitence. They renewed their friend- 
ship, but when Dick came wholly to himself, in the 
clear morning air, he refused to go home. He had 
disgraced himself, had thrown away all his property, 
and he would go away that his family need not share 
his disgrace. When he had atoned for his folly, had 
made up for what be had squandered, he would come 
back. Will tried to dissuade him from his purpose, 
and offered to restore the money he had won from 
him; but Dick would not consent. It was no worse 
for him to lose it, be said, than it had been for Will 
when they tirst began to play. So he had exacted a 
promise from Will to leave his horse there, tied to 
the fence, as it was, and if his friends thought him 
dead not to undeceive them; and then Will had 
walked with him to a little obscure station two miles 
from Branchley station and he had taken the early 
morning train off. 

He had not succeeded in retrieving his lost fortune, 
and had come home ill on that night. He was very 
pale and thin, and it was scarcely to be wondered at 
that when Jessie had seen bis face above the pasture 
bars—he had come across the fields from the station 
—she had thought him a ghost. He had come to see 
his old love married to Will, but had lingered at the 
gate, hesitating to show himself to his old compan- 
ions, and it was then that Jessie had seen him for 
the second time. 

The arrest had grown out of the story of a farmer 
living on the road to Edgerly, who, a few weeks be- 
fore, had suddenly come forward to declare that he 
had seen Dick and Will riding home together early 
on that morning. Then people had begun to whis- 
per together, and gradually a thousand things came 
to their minds to throw suspicion on Will; then his 
arrest came, and he must have gone through at least 
@ painful and mortifying trial but for Dick’s timely 
appearance. The wedding that was delayed then 
took place a few weeks afterwards, for Bessie Slade 
preferred her new lover to the old, and Dick declared 
himself not heart-broken. And he proved it by mar- 
rying Kitty Carlin within three months. Aud he 
and Will Tyrrell are very good friends, being united 
by a mutual dread of the little tavern on the road to 

Edgerly. 

In the spring there wasa wedding at the Tyrrell 
farmhouse. John Lander got his “ final answer” 
then. And Mrs, John Lander, in the happiness of 
her after life, almost forgot the trial and suffering of 
that one year of her girlhood, and learned to look 
without a shudder upun that pasture beyond the 
Cross Roads.” 





Success.— Every man must patiently bide his time: 
not in idieness, in useless pastime or querulous de- 
jection, but in constantly accomplishing his task , that 
when the occasion comes he may be equal to it. The 
talent of succeas is nothing more than doing what you 
can do well, without a thought of fame. If it comes 
at all it will come because it is deserved, not because 
it is sought atter. It is a very indiscreet and trouble- 
some ambftion which cares 80 much what the world 
says of us; to be always anxious about the effect of 
what we do or say; to be always shouting to hear 





the echoes of our voices. 


FAR WESTERN MAN, 





The far Western American settlements of Great 
Britain and the United States yield us, in odd tree- 
dom from conventionalities of life and off hand set- 
tlement of difficulties, much matter for laughter, but 
none for ridicule. There is a grandeur of its own in 
haman energy that not only conquers land and 
wealth to the use of mankind, but proves the inner 
soundness of the stuff men are made of, by conqner- 
ing also the bad passions of life. In regions to which 
lawless men are tempted, by the absence of all civi- 
lized machinery of law, the rascals are at last com- 
pelled to stand in awe of honest men. Throughout 
the Far West tracks of travel have been cleared of 
the white robber and assassin, and are safe exc pt 
here and there from the hostility of native tribes. 
Property lying exposed to theft is, in many a new 
Western settlement, safer than in one of the towns 
of the oll country. Public opinion has condemned 
the gambler, and condemns the idler. The founda- 
tions of a new society laid thus in the Far West, how- 
ever rough they may appear, are strong and sound, 
and it is wonderful to see how fast the well-propor- 
tioned building rises fromthem. Races of North and 
South join in the West, they do their pioneer work 
in a practical hard-headed way; parted, no doubt, 
from some of the advantages, but also from all the 
overgrown hypocrisies of civilization. I look with 
respect even upon “ whittling,” as a symptom of the 
restless desire to be doing as well as talking. Inthe 
North Pacific, where there are such extensive torests 
and odd pieces of wood are lying handy, whittling 
seems to be the regular occupation of men’s idle hours. 

The municipality of San Francisco put up wooden 
posts to protect the sidewalks from fiery charioteers. 
Over these hung knots of eager disputants, and as 
mining stocks and swamp lands were being discussed, 
they whittled at the posts, until they became so thin 
that the wind blew them over. I have seen a man 
in a backwood church begin whittling the wood of 
the pew. Atatrial in Grass Valley, each juryman 
began whittling at a piece of wood be bad brought in 
his pocket tor the purpose, regulating the energy of 
the action by the clearness of the evidence. The 
trial lasted through a second day, but as they bad 
not expected a long sitting nobody had brought 
enongh wond with him, and accordingly the benches 
suffered. First the gentlemen of the jury attacked 
that portion of the seat which showed between their 
legs, until it had assumed a vandyke collar-like form, 
and the assault on the other portion had proceeded 
so far when the judge finished his charge, that he 
made a calculation, that if the ends of justice had 
required the jury to sit for a third day there would 
have been nothing lett for them to sit on. 

Old skippers hang about the wharf alao whittling. 
At Coose Bay there are only two marriageable girls, 
and tbese being run after by all tbe young men of 
the district, value themselves accordingly. Half a 
dozen Oregonian youths sit on the veranda in front 
of their respective houses during the whole of San- 
day, while each lady looks out at her followers through 
the half opened window. The lovers all the while 
are whittling bits of white pine, which is an easy 
wood to work, and valued fur that purpose. At dark 
they move home, but the dameels find these visits 
profitable, for there is generally left behind a pile of 
shavings big enough to light fires for the rest of the 
week. 

The Western man is a being of versatile genius. 
If be cannot succeed in one profession he will turn to 
another. There are plenty of lawyers who are miners, 
and merchants who are doctors all over the North- 
west. The head of the largest mercantile firm on 
the Pacific Coast 1s one who was educated for, and 
practised many years in, the medical profession; and 
some of the most adroit politicians and “ wire pull- 
ers,’ are styled ‘‘ Doctor” trom having at one time 
been in the same way in life. If one trade does not 
pay he commences in another, and if there is not an 
opening in Bullet City, he ‘ vamooses the ranch,” 
* makes tracks,” or “‘ gets up and gits”” for Ground- 
Hogs-Glory, where there is said to be an excellent 
opening for either a butcher, or a lawyer, ora tavern-~ 
keeper. He will establish himself in one or other of 
these callings, probably to ‘‘ bust up,” or to make two 
hundred and fifty thousand doliars—he is always go- 
ing to make just that particular sum. He knows 
thorougbly that art, without which no new country 
can grow great—the noble art of ‘* coming down.” 
Generals and brigadier generals of the great civil 
war are earning honest bread by industry. 





HELPLESS WOMEN. 

A lady correspondent furnishes the following: 

Many years ago a young lady in New Hampebire 
married and moved to Maine. Her husband bought 
quite an extensive farm, but in a few years he died, 
leaving her with three small ehildren. From that 
time until the present, a period of about ten years, 
she has managed her farm by the help of her cbil- 
dren, with ber own hands, often reaping mowing, etc. 
About a year ago she bad occasivn to visit her na- 
tive place at the West. Sle took ber borse and car- 
riage, her three ebildren, fifteen bushels of oats, 
with other provisions, and started on her journey of 
four hundred miles. She was four weeks on the 
road, her expenditnres amounting to only $4. Every 
article of her clothing, except her bonnet, also the 
clothing of her eldest son, was+pun, wove, cut and 
made by her own hands. Se is now over fifty years 
of age, and has not, as yet, givon up the spinning- 
wheel or loom, 
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4EGERIA. 





BY WENRY HODSWORTH SHORTFELLOW. 





How shall I woo her ?—I will stand 
Beside her when she sings, 

And watch the fine and fairy hand 
Flit o’erthe quivering strings; 

And I will tell her, I have heard, 
Though sweet her song may be, 

A voice, whose every whispered word 
Was more than song to me! 


How shall I woo her ?—I will gaze, 
In sad and silent trance, 

On those blue eyes, whose liquid rays 
Look love in every glance; 

And [ will tcll her, eyes more bright, 
Though bright her own may beam, 

Will fling a deeper spell to-night 
Upon me ina dream. 


How shall I woo her ?—I will bow 
Before the holy shrine; 

And pray the prayer, and vow the vow, 
And press her lips to mine; 

And I will tell her, when she parts 
From passion's thrilling kiss, 

That memory to many hearts 
Is dearer far than bliss. 


How shall I woo her ?—I will try 
The charms of olden time, 
And swear by earth, and sea, and sky, 
And rave in prose and rhyme; 
And I will tell her, when I bent 
My knee in other years, 
I was not half so eloquent, 
I could not speak for tears! 


Away! away! the chords are mute, 
The bond is rent in twain; 
You cannot wake that silent lute, 
Nor clasp those links again. 
Love's toil I know is little cost, 
Love’s perjury light sin, 
But souls that lose what I have lost, 
What have they left to win? 





A WUGET WOR lwiirdo 


BY MOY THOMAS. 





CHAPTER XI. 
ARTHUR GRAY’S WIDOW. 


WHILE the Lady Macnaughten, bound for Cape 
Coast Castle, and wafted by favorable winds, was 
making good way towards her destination, trouble 
and confusion were brooding over the region of May 
Fair. 

After Gray’s death, Mrs. Stapleton and her daugh- 
ter passed a month in strict seclusion in Hertford 
street, the objects of much sympathy from the fash- 
ionable world. The sympathy became intense when 
they arrived at the now inevitable disclosure that the 
mother and daughter were in straitened circum- 
stances. 1t was whispered abroad that they had 
been victimized in more ways than one by Laura’s 
unscrupulous husband—a mode of accounting for 
their embarressments which Mrs. Stapleton herself 
was not unwilling to encourage. But public sym- 
pathy, though generally sincere enough, is necessarily 
vt a fleeting character. Time, which exercises so 
wondrous a healing power in the case of our own 
troubles, is even more potent over griefs awakened 
by the misfortunes of others, The wonth of mourn- 
ing had scarcely elapsed betore new cases demanding 
the sympathy of the fashionable world referred to, 
usurped, by virtue of their fresher interest, the place 
which had been occupied by the sorrows of the Sta- 
pleton household. 

Mrs. Stapleton was not slow to perceive signs of 
this change. She scanned the card-tray carefully 
each day for tokens of fidelity among former ac- 
guaintances, and too often found them wanting. 
Even their old friend Hawker absented himeelf, de- 
tained by the charms of a fair cousin, who has flirted 
with that honest, susceptible cfficer, at Christmas 
festivities down in Heretordsbire, until he ventured 
once more to propose, and was this time accepted. 
Mrs Siapleton read the announcement of the mar- 
riage in the papers betore the rew year was a week 
old, and sighed over the unbaypy blunder she had 
made, ‘Something must be dune,” she said. But 
what? 

The woney which Gray had contrived to place in 
Laura’s hai ds betere his death might bave sutliced 
to maintain their state a little longer; but the time 
had gone by for display of that kind, and the mother 
had resolved upon a new course. Poverty, too, has 
its charms when displayed by an artistic hand. Mrs. 
Stapleton sent Laura’s famous sleek bay horse to 
stables in Piccadilly, much frequented by aristocratic 
customers, with instructions to offer it for sale ata 
certain price to any lady or gentleman likely to treat 
a favorite with tenderness and care. The conditions 
were simple and pretty, but the price was high, and 
the noble creature consequently remained on view 
for some time, a touching memorial of distress in 
Hertford street, May Fair. 

It happened, however, that Skelterdale dropped in 
at the stables one worning, aud being struck by the 
appearance of the animal referred to, brought his 
eye- glass steadily to bear upon its leading character- 
istics. He recognized it easily. Many a time had 





he gazed fondly after that noble quadruped, who had 
80 long been privileged to carry the beautiful Laura 
Stapleton through light and shade beneath the elms 
of Rotten Row. 

“The property of a lady,” said the livery-stable 
keeper, who at once detected in his lordship a pro- 
bable customer. 

“I know—I know,” replied Skelterdale. “How 
did the animal come here?” 

The stable-keeper told him the history of his com- 
mission in his rude, simple way. The customary 
tear gathered in the young nobleman’s eye as he 
asked the price. This was a ready-money transac- 
tion, but, fortunately, his lordship was equal to the 
occasion, having but lately received a handsome 


present from his noble mother, in token of his | 


shrewdness in saving her from loss by timely infor- 

mation as to the position of Barnardiston’s Bank. 
That afternoon the Honorable Mrs, Carew, sitting 

at the window of her house, Number Seventeen 


Curzon street, saw her old acquaintance ride by on | 


horseback, followed by a groom also riding, while 


conducting a bay horse with lady’s elegant saddle | 


and bridle complete, She, too, recognized that re- 
nowned animal, and formed shrewd opinions as to 
the explanation of that event. But, as she had said 
on a former occasion, ‘‘ that was no business of hers,” 
and, indeed, she was not in a mood for interfering in 
other people’s concerns. Her son, censured for his 
misrule at Borley, had retired from the army beg- 
gared and broken down, and when that distinguished 
yachtsman and heir to the title of Carew had last 
been heard of it was in connection with a scandal at 
Baden, which English journals, in view of the law 
of libel, had not ventured to repeat. ‘They all go 
the same way, these young men,” she muttered, as 
she looked up the road and saw the cavalcade turn 
into Hertford street. 

Lord Skelterdale saw Laura in the drawing-room. 
She looked so charming in widow’s wees that his 
old fvolish passion returned with greater force than 
ever. 

“T didn’t like to intrude before, upon my honor,” 
said his lordship. ‘I hope you’ll forgive me now for 
bringing you a little present.” 

Laura’s surprise and curiosity were so well per- 
formed that his lordship did not suspect that she 
had been apprised of the nature of the present just 
before. In fact, her mother, attracted by the clatter 
of hoofs, had surveyed the new-comers through the 
blind down stairs, and hastened to inform her daugh- 
ter of the arrival. 

** Come and look before I hand it to your servant,’’ 
said Skelterdale, as he drew the young widow ten- 
derly to the window, and there, holding back the 
curtain, exhibited her old favorite waiting at the 
door which he knew 80 well. 

“Ah! this is kind indeed,” said Laura. ‘‘ Though 
really, I know not how I can accept so noble a gift 
from one who has little reason for showing me such 
generous consideration.” 

** Nonsense!” ejaculated his lordship. ‘‘ You know 
I’m never so happy and never so proud as when I 
can get you to accept aservice from me. Bat that’s 
nothing. ‘Gloss’ is mine now. You take him back 
again, and in return I'll forgive all unkindnesses, 
Is that a bargain?” 

The young widow shed tears at the thought of this 
generous conduct; upon which his lordship remarked 
that if he was to make her cry, he should wish he 
had never come. His companion continuing to weep, 
his lordship, in his emotion, dropped his eye-glass 
with a jerk, and after one or two such feeble remon- 
strances as ‘‘ I say; you mustn’t do that. By Jove, 
I can’t stand it,” and the like, broke out into tears 
himself. 

After that tender scene, it was no wonder that 
Skelterdale became a regular visitur at the house in 
Hertford street. 

Despite her altered circumstances, Mrs. Stapleton 
did not regard his visits with much favor. The 
prospect of a title with a spendtbritt nobleman had 
few attractions in her eyes compared with a solid 
match such as she had hoped to have achieved by 
her daughter’s warriage with Gray. Presents, she 
said, were not unacceptable; but still, no love- 
making. Her daugiter had yet plenty of rich ad- 
mirers, and her experience supplied abundance of 
anecdotes of young widows whose charms had se- 
cured for them distinguished marriages. ; 

Laura listened to these discourses with less rev- 
erence for her mother’s wisdom than she had felt of 
old. In truth, she was getting weary of that mater- 
nal maragement and that cautious diplomacy to 
which she had hitherto submitted so willingly. 
Skelterdale’s imbecile aialation was not unpleasing 
to her; and he was, after all, a nobleman—would, 
perbaps, make hera countess one day, though his 
father was a young man, and, in spite of his lunacy, 
was reported to be in good bodily health. She was 
strongly tempted to accept his offer of a private mar- 
riage. In the eye of the world such an alliance would 
appear advantageous; and her old rivals and ene- 
mies would at least have no cause for triumph. But 
her mother’s influence was strong. She dared not 
confess to her the extent of her inclination for the 
young nobleman. So she took to dissimulation, the 
only resource of the weak. Mrs. Stapleton, however, 
was not a lady to be deceived by that cunning act- 
ing which Laura had so otten found effective in deal- 
iug with others. The quick eyes of the mother soon 
helped her to perceive that Skelterdale’s frequent 
calls were not altogether unwelcome. Deeper dis- 
simulation and much protestation only served the 
purpose of increasing Mrs. Stapleten’s suspicions, 
until finally, by the undignified but very effectual 


device of listenirg at a door, the wily mother ob- 
tained proof that the affair had almost come to a 
crisis. There was an angry scene between mother 
and daughter that night. It was their first quarrel 
for many years. Skelterdale perceived the effects of 
that stormy tete-a-tete, and knew the cauve; for he 
had already discovered that Mrs. Stapleton was the 
only obstacle to their union. So it came about that 
both parties began to feel the mother’s presence to 
be irksome, and Laura became converted to her 
lover’s view that she had arrived at an age at which 
maternal control was “an intolerablegbore.”’ 

Still, Laura’s courage was not equal to the task of 
| defying ber mother. She preferred to avoid her. 
Accordingly, Mrs. Stapleton, on her return home one 
atternoon, discovered that the pair had disappeared. 
A note explanatory of the circumstances informed 
her mother that ske had started with Skelterdale to 
the continent, having been privately married to him 
, that morning. 

Mrs. Stapleton’s anger was great, and she never 
| forgave her daughter for that trick; for Laura, well 
schooled by herself, had not scrupled to carry away 
the remains of the money which Gray had bestowed 
upon her, by which unfeeling act Mrs. Stapleton was 
reduced to considerable straits. Her daughter’s in- 
gratitude cut her to the quick; but, in truth, Laura 
had only put in practice those selfish maxims which 
her mother had taken such pains to inculcate. Her 
husband had fessed that he was short of ready 
money, and Laura had reflected that it would not do 
| for Lord and Lady Skelterdale to travel likea trades- 
| an and his wife upon an annual tour. ‘ Besides,” 
she reasoned, ‘“‘ my mother is not altogether without | 
| resources, and she has talents which will help her to 
more.” | 

It was not without a feeling of triumph that the 
mother found that the honeymoon of Skelterdale and 
his young wife was troubled with ugly rumors of | 
embarrassments of a peculiar kind, which had ren- 
dered that young nobleman’s flight rather a watter 
of necessity than of choice. The Countess of Som- 
merton, who had never doubted the sincerity of Mrs. 
Stapleton’s opposition to the miarriage, took that 
lady still more into favor on discovering the hearil ss 
conduct to which she bad been the victim. She cail- 
ed on her often in Herifurd street, to know if she had 
received any uews of the fugitives; but nothing was 
known until the Paris correspondent of a fashion- | 
able morning paper informed the English public that 
Miladi Skelterdale, on her sleek bay borse, bad sud- | 
denly become one of the principal attractions of the i 
Bois de Boulogne. As to ber husband, he appeared 
to be scarcely noticed, except as an unimportant sat- | 
ellite of that bright star of English society; until 
one day*it was discovered that the pair had suddenly 
migrated for some other capital, having settled ac- 
counts with the proprietor of the Hotel Bristol, Place 
Vendeme, by bills upon the Countess of Sommerton, 
which that long-suffering and now indignant mother 
had declined to accept. 

Subsequently in Fiorence they appeared to have 
been less fortunate. Rendered contident by success, 
his lordship had ventured to defray the expenses of 
@ magnificent suite of rooms, with a month’s board 
and lodging in the principal hotel in that city, by 
drafts on Mr. Cousins of May Fair, London, with 
whom it was discovered that he had no effects—an 
act which unfortunately led to the arrest of that 
young nobleman in an adjacent county, whither he 
had retired in the vain hope of safety. 

The Countess of Sommerton would probably have 
relented in this case, bad not a Russian officer, 
moved by a romantic triendship for “ la belle Vicom- 
tesse Skeltervale,” generously rescued her husband 
from the grasp of the law by compromising the mat- 
ter at his own cust. When next heard of, the young 
pair, whcse adventures Lad begun to attract atten- 
tion in foreign capitals, were travelling in Switzer- 
land in company with the same Russian oflicer, whose 
generosity his lordship had acknowledged by invit- 
ing him to join them on their tour. When last 
heard of, his lordship, accompanied by the viscountess 
and their new friend, were at Baden, where they had 
formed an acquaintance with Colonel Carew and 
others of his circle. The seciety with which they 
had thus become identified was not exactly the elite 
of foreign visitors; bat there is a class of persons 
who, according to the proverb, cannot be choosers. 
The fame of his lordship’s escapades had preceded 
them. Hotel keepers eyed thoi askance, and ap- 
pended notes to their tariff that accounts must be 
settled every third day in cvin current in the coun- 
try. In fact, bills on London had fallen out of favor 
among this rapacious class ot traders; and, to do his 
lordship justice, he made no turther attempts to 
practise that stale device, but paid bis accounts with 
tolerable regularity, in couturmity with the harsh 
conditions of his host. 

After awhile, it became known that still more un- 
pleasant disclosures were impending in connection 
with the name of that untortunate young nobleman. 
His flight had brought to a crisis those peculiar 
transactions with Cousins which had troubled his 
couscience so much during his painful interview with 
the Honorable Mrs. Carew. In short, certain ac- 
ceptauces tor heavy sums, purporting to bear the 
signature of the Countess of Sommerton, discounted 
at the instance of her son, fell due. It had been cus- 
tomary for Skelterdale to obtain renewals of these 
documents trom time to time, at such prices as Cous- 
ins demanded. This had been a grievous burden to 
his lordship. His difficulty of raising money for the 
purpose every six months had become greater and 
greater, until the happy idea of a wedding tour on 











. the countess for the arncunt of her alleged accept- 





the ccntinent offered a welcome escape. In fact, his 


lordship having become reckless, Cousins had no re- 
source but to present the bills in due course to the 
countess’s bankers, whence they were returned 
stamped in red Jetiers with the ugly word “ forgery.” 

Cousins effected to be incredulous. He wrote 
privately to her ladyship, declaring bimself unwill- 
ing to believe that his young friend, whetever might 
have been the faults of his youth, bad been guilty of 
a fraud which would render him liable ‘to a criminal 
prosecution. To this her ladyship replied by driving 
round to Consins’s cflice, and denouncing him in 
person as a scoundrel, who shoul! never receive a 
shilling of his inquitous claim. She even declan d 
that that cratty bill-ciscounter must have been well 
awnre that the acceptances were not genuine; for 
when did the Countess of Scmmerton ever accept 
bills, and how covld he believe that she could have 
rendered herself liable for such amounts at the in 
stance of a son whose profligacy was so notorious? 

Cousir 8 bore all this n eekly, but could not promise 
to turego his claim. He had been very unfortunate of 
late. The stoppage of Barnardiston’s, which he t aa 
been instrumental in bringing about, had recoiled 
upon him in a manver which he had not anticipated. 
So intimately, indeed, was his business connected 
with the fashionable world, and so closely were the 
interests of the fashionable world bound up with the 
prosperity of that once venerated establishment, that 
it would have been strange if no wave of that storm 
of ruin and confusion had broken upon the steps of 
his well-known house in May Fair. It was one ot 
those rare instances in which Mr. Cousins bad failed 
to perceive the true direction of his own interests. 
He was reminded too late that young spendthrifts 
cannot pay when richer relatives are ruined; and on 
the whole, Mr, Cousins was becoming very sincerely 
penitent for the share that he had taken in hasten 
ing the ruin of the unfortunate banker. 

He began the attack by bringing an action against 


ances, but he had still no desire to proceed to ex 
tremities. He was satisfied with having placed ber 
ladysbip in the disagreeable position of having to 
pay his demands, or to appear in court to denounce 
her own son, and the heir to the title of Sommerton, 
as guilty ofa crime which would be sufficient to send 
him to the hulks. Cousii.s was a good judge of 
bhuwan nature, and he had had some experience of 
mothers. He did not doubt that long before the day 
fixed tor his cause to come on for trial, these painful 
alternatives would have been duly considered; and 
that a profitable compromise at least would be the 
result of bisclaim. But time passed, and still the 
countess’s solicitors made no advances. Cousins be- 
gan to feel uneasy as every day revealed some fresh 
scandal in connection with his lordship. Her lady- 
ship’s dread of exposure, in tact, became less when 
she found that the circumstan:es of Cousins’s claim 
were whispered abroad. When new cases of sv ind- 
ling and fraud were actually proved against her sn, 
she began to perceive the truth of her lawyer’s ad- 
vice that it was now too late to sbield his reputation ; 
and that nothing remained but to defend the action, 
and endeavor to cast ciscredit on Cousins and his 
mode of doing business. 

In this serious position of affairs, Cousins took 
counsel with his old client Mrs. Stapleton. He wus 
anxious to communicate with her son-in-law, with a 
view to induce him to put pressure upon his mother, 
and implore her to save him from that worst ais- 
grace. Indeed, ifhe could only see Skelterdale, ke 
telt little doubt of enlisting him in the case, and of 
finding in him an important auxiliary— perhaps even 
@ witness in his favor; but siuce the affair of the 
hotel-keeper in Florence, bis lordship’s whereabouts 
had been uncertain; and Mrs. Stapleton could teil 
nothing which was not pubiicly known. Cousius, 
however, obtained from her some infurwation of im- 
portance. She was now on intimate terms with the 
countess, had been on a visit at her house, and bac 
become the confidant of her proceedings in the 
matter of Cousins’s action; so, according to his usual 
practice, Mr. Cousins provided his old client with a 
motive for betraying the countess’s uffairs, and ot 
apprising him from time to time of the steps that 
were taking to damage his reputation in the eyes of 
his fellow-ccuntrymen. 

Cousins saw more of Laura’s mother at this period 
than he had ever seen befure. Her shrewdness 
pleased him; her tact and jndgment were just the 
qualities he prized. Now and then it would strike 
him that such a woman, if he had been a marrying 
man, might have made a valuable partner. But this 
was but a passing thought. He had already passed 
middle age, and had uno intention of rendering him- 
self ridiculous by any matrimonial preject. Besides, 
his mind was not at ease just then. He was stilla 
rich man, but recent losses had fretted him, and the 
approaching trial of the great cause of Cousins versus 
Sommerton caused him certain apprehensions of a 
not very pleasing kind. Mrs Stapleton, with the 
quickness of her sex in such matters, had not failed 
to perceive the progress she had made in Cousins’s 
good graces, and artfully followed up her advantages 
with sly allusions to the ex-tailor’s military appear- 
ance and commanding figure. These gentle flat- 
teries, sparingly and delicately used, with much 
tapping with her double gold eye-glass, and many 
remonstrances with bim in the old playful fashion, 
as, ‘‘ cruel creature,” and “an incredulous man,” 














might at ordinary times have moved even that un- | 
susceptible capitalist; but she soon perceived that 
her arts were out of season, and that her schemes 
must be deterred for some more favurable oppor- | 
tunity. 
That opportunity, however, was not long wanting | 
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The day of the trial arrived at last. Cousins’s ex- 
citement had reached its height, and Mrs. Stapleton 
became at last aware that the great cause of Cous- 
ins versus Sommerton, by cecupying incessantly 
the thoughts of the man whom she hoped to win, had 
been the only formidable rival to her pretensions. 
She haunted the court during the days when the 
case was expected to be called on. People said that 
her anxiety to know the result of the trial was quite 
natural, in spite of her daughter’s unkindness; and 
they pitied ber as the mother-in-law of the man 
whose character was so deeply at stake—the mother 
of the famous beauty who had twice drawn so un- 
fortunate a prize in the matrimonial lottery. 

It was an evil day in Cousins’s history. He had 
lost that self-possession which had generally sus- 
tained him, and gave a narrative of his transactions 
with Lord Skelterdale in a confused and contradic- 
tory manner, which rendered him an easy prey for 
the defendant’s counsel. The fact that those trans- 
actions had been extended over some years without 
any steps having been taken to ascertain whether the 
countess was really cognizant of them; the frequent 
renewals of the bills, still without any notice to the 
alleged acceptor; and, above all, the enormous in- 
terest and bonusus whicb Cousins had received, and 
which were far in exceas of any sums which would 
have been likely to have been demanded if the secu- 
rities had really borne the signature of that impor- 
tant personage, made Cousins's cognizance of the 
forgery clear to every person the court. An ap- 
peal by the counsel for the defe_e, in which the true 
character and dealings of that notorious usurer were 
sketched out with masterly power, left no further 
doubt of the jury’s verdict. Cousins did not wait for 
that final scene in the business of the day. He was 
observed to turn pale, then to look flushed, and final- 
ly to make his way to the place of exit, amid the 
sound of suppressed hisses in the court. 

Mrs. Stapleton tollowed closely, but she had 
scarcely pushed aside the heavy folds of purple cloth 
which separated the court from the vestibule with- 
out, when she was shocked to see her much perse- 
cuted friend stagger awhile, make a faint effort to 
clutch the bare surface of a wall, and finally drop, 
apparently lifeless, upon the matting of the passage. 
An usher of the court, assisted by some bystanders, 
raised him and loosened bis neckerchief; and a med- 
ical man, found wandering in Westminster Hall, 
pronounced the case one of apoplexy, doubtless 
brought on by the excitement of the trial. He in- 
quired if any friend of the sufferer was present, to 
which question Mrs. Stapleton readily responded. 
After a temporary removal to a counsel’s robing- 
room, Cousins was conveyed by the doctor’s sugges- 
tiun to an hotel in Palace Yard, where apartments 
were procured for him. 

Under Mrs. Stapleton’s fostering care he slowly 
improved. It was strange that, although a rich 
man, he appeared to have neither relatives nor 
friends. No one, at least, came to see him there ex- 
cept clerks, who took his instructions, when he was 
well enough to give them, upon urgent matters of 
business. But the constant attention of his volun- 
teer nurse fully compensated for hi8 forlorn condi- 
tion. After a month he was able to walk about, but 
his health was permaneutly affected. His memory 
had grown weaker; he had lost his old aptitude for 
business; the scandal of the Sommerton case render- 
ed society in London distasteful. He resolved to get 
rid of his business, and to take up his abode for 
awhile in the south of France. Under these cir- 
cumatances it appeared to him a wise step to propose 
marriage to Mrs. Stapleton, and by that means se- 
cure the disinterested services of that lady for the 
remainder of his days. Mrs. Starleton’s knowledge 
of French society rendered her still more eligible tor 
this purpose. The retired money-lender really found 
in her a pleasant companion, and, invalid as be was, 
spent a pleasant honeymoon that spring in Pau and 
Avignon. 





CHAPTER XIU. 
THE WEST AFRICANS. 


COLONEL PENNINGTON’S opinion of the reinforce- 
ments for the West African corps who had shipped 
for Cape Coast Castle aboard the Lady Macnaughten, 
was not very far from the truth. The old exaggerated 
dread of the climate of Sierra Leone, and the unpop- 
ularity generally of duty in Africa, had rendered it 
very difficult to obtain men of good character for the 
service. Few, indeed, but the reckless, or those 
whose reputation made it impossible to obtain other 
employment, voluntarily enlisted in that unpopular 
corps. Some there were who, like Carrell himself, 
had been permitted to commute a sentence of a court- 
martial for the hard life of a soldier in a pestilential 
climate. Others were men into whose history re- 
cruiting sergeants had not been willing to inquire too 
curiously. Reinforcements were urgently dewand- 

, and it had been necessary to obtain them at 
whatever cost. 

As Colonel Pennington had observed, a soldier’s 
life at sea is an idle one, and idleness is apt to beget 
mischief. Men ofthe class of the recruits for the 
West Africans, were not likely to prove an excep- 
tion to this rule. While winds were fair, and weath- 
er fine, they preserved some appearance of discipline. 
But the vessel had scarcely arrived within the 
tropics when she encountered heavy weather, which 
proved too much for the tempers of men, most of 
whom had hitherto been accustomed to a life of iaw- 
less liberty ashore. They bewailed their hard destiny, 
indulged in gloomy anticipations of their fate when 
arrived on the gold coast; complained of their ra- 





, tions; of the miseries of their berths; of the hard- 


ships of the ship’s rules. It would not have been 
ditticult to perceive that mutiny was brooding among 
them; but subordinate officers were careless, and 
contemptuous of danger. Colonel Macgregor heard 
nothing of the men’s complaints, and he was too 
deeply engaged in his great work on fortification to 
take heed of signs that came under his own eyes. 

About this time Carrell became aware of strange 
whisperirgs at night among men whose berths were 
near his own. The words were unintelligible, but 
they were mysterious, and evidently related to mat- 
ters well understood between the speakers. Al- 
though it was impussible to detect their meaning, he 
recognized the voices of the speakers as those of 
three of the most desperate ruffians in the ship. 

One of these, a man named Barker, had been a 
Seaman. Carrell had reuarked that be appeared to 
have a sort«f authority emcng bis comrades, which 
was not enjoyed by others. His opinions as to the 
direction of the vessel's course; the probabilities of 
foulor fair weather; the length of time which the 
voyage wight still be expected to occupy, and simi- 
lar matters, were regarded by@he others with evi- 
dent respect. This man spent much time below in 
reading, and a careful observer might have perceived 
that his studies were generally of a geographical 
turn. Unfortunately, however, his library was 
scanty, and did not appear to furnish any work in 
that branch of science more novel or entertaining 
than an old volume of Guthrie’s Geography. Anoth- 
er was a taciturn man, of whom nobody knew any- 
thing save that he had been at some period of his 
life in Australia. He had a deep scar upon the fore- 
head, which rendered the natural ugliness of his 
features still more repulsive. The third was a 
smoother ruftian. He had been a schoolmaster, but 
how it came about that he had quitted that peace- 
fal profession fur a soldier’s life was a mystery on 
which he had never chosen to throw any light. He 
was talkative and plausible, and had gained the 
nickname of ‘‘ the lawyer.” 

The first two rarely held any communication with 
Carrell, whose promotion to the post of amanuensis 
to the colonel rendered him an object of distrust. 
But the ex-schoolmaster had no prejudices of that 
kind. He chatted treely with most persons. One 
day he said to Carrell: 

“A nasty voyage this, comra:le.”’ 

Carrell assented. 

“Very well,” he continued, “ for officers, captains 
and folks like that, but bard enough for us poor tel- 
lows, ted on hard junk and weevily biscuit, and stow- 
ed down under hatches ofa night till we stifle.” 

** True enough,” replied his comrade. ‘“ But with 
a little patience ali will be well.” 

‘* Patience!” repeated the man. ‘ Well, well, 
those who are of a patient sort may like it,” and he 
turned away, evidently not encouraged by Carrell’s 
bearing or replies to continue the couversation. 

After that Carrell remarked that a considerable 
number of the men appeared to regard him more 
coldly than before. He noted their manner, and 
came to the conclusion that mischief was preparing 
in which it was not intended to ask him to bear 
part. Who were the chiefs and who the subordi- 
nates in this matter, he could guess pretty well. 

Carrell communicated his suspicions to the colonel, 
who was a man of energy and determination, and 
who, when awakened to the impending danger, took 
steps for avoiding it which were effectual. 

The officers and sailors of the ship might be as- 
sumed to be faithful. The natural antipathy of sol- 
dier to sailor assured him of that. Next, the officers 
of the army down to the sergeants aboard were safe 
One by one the colonel privat ely communicated with 
these, and gave orders for preparations to frustrate 
the mutiny. The fact that Barker, who app eared to 
be the ringleader, had been a sailor, no less than this 
man’s recent geographical studies, evidently pointed 
to an attempt to seize the ship, possibly to massacre 
the officers, or at least to set them adrift in boats; 
and finally to steer for some distant country, most 
probably for the coast ot South America. 

“These ruffians always choose night for their 
work,” said the colonel; ‘let us be before them, and 
begin business in broad daylight.” 

All being ready, little before mess the three ring- 
leaders were sepatately and quietly placed in irons 
in a safe confinement. 

The sailors and officers were prepared with their 
arms; the men were mustered aft, and informed 
that Barker and his companions were under arrest. 
The discovery of the plot, and the want of the lead- 
ers, sufticed to defeat it. There were murmurs, but 
no one was found daring enough to propose action. 
It was a critical moment; but hesitation in such cases 
is failure. 

The colonel addressed them in a brief speech; as- 
sured them that no man not under arrest would be 
punished, nor would his share in the plot which had 
been discovered be inquired into, it they would re- 
turn to their discipline. 

The appeal was successful for the moment; and 
Colonel Macgregor prudently took steps fur making 
it more successful still. He inquired into the men’s 
grievances, which were not entirely without founda- 
tion, and, by removing them voluntarily, restored a 
better feeling among the men. Abundant evidence 
of the serious nature of the conspiracy and of the 
complicity of the three assumed leaders was soon 
obtained. 

Carrel)’s share in this happy termination of the 
munity aboard the Lady Macnanghten was not for- 
gotten. He was soon atterwards promoted to the 
highest rack among non-commissioned officers; and 








was named in terms of high praise in Colonel Mac- 
gregor’s despatch referring to these events. 

lt would be tedious to relate all Carrell’s expe- 
riences iu Sierra Leone, where the tever peculiar to | 
that climate attacked, but was powerless to subdue, 
his bardy constitation. Its worst evil, in his eyes, | 
was the delay that interposed in his engaging in the | 
war with the Ashantees which had again broken | 
out; for our troops, exposed to the climate, and to | 
the crafty tactics of the enemy, had recently suffered 
numerous disasters. Carrell longed for the oppor- | 
tunity which such occasions affurd to a man of 
strength and courage to distinguish himself, and his 
health had not long been restored when he obtained | 
from Colonel Macgregor the opportunity for active | 
service which he coveted. 

Some months later, despatches of the colonel ar- 
rived in England mentioning with high praises the 
heroic conduct, and the coolness and enterprise of 
Sergeant-major Carrell. On one occasion that intel- 
ligent non-commissioned officer had conducted a 
corps safely through a long and dfstressing retreat, 
after it had fallen into an ambush in which every su- 
perior oftiver had been slain. Retaliation was soon 
inflicted on the enemy for this check, and the cam- 
paign finally brought to a close. With the close of the 
war, Sergeant-major Carrell, at the instance of Cvcl- 
onel Macgregor, received a commission as ensign. 
Few persons, reading these news in England, except 
Isabel Frere and the Stedmans, recognized in the 
brave young officer the man whose name had once 
been so notorious. 

With the ending of the war Carre!l obtained some 
leisure; but the corps to which he now belonged still 
remained, and Colonel Macgregor was not willing to 
part with his protege. It was a wearisome time, but 
he found employment for the mind in various ways. 
He corresponded frequently with the Stedmans, who 
took care to inform Isabel of all his adventures. 
After awhile he was enabled, by Colonel Macgregor’s 
patronage, to exchange into a foot regiment then in 
Malta; but there were still long and wearisome de- 
lays befure he was enabled to obtain a ship bound 
north. ‘ 

During this period he had written to the uncle 
whom he had visited in the country at the period of 
Griiley’s illness. Tais uncle had been his protector 
from a child. Carre!l had resolved from the first 
never to return to him or acquaint him with the 
story of his disgrace; but when every trace of the old 
dishonor was removed, he no longer scrupled to write 
to him and inform him of his whereabouts. In fact, 
his pride had alone estranged him from his relative. 
Having obtained a settlement of his claim to the 
shares in London which the creditors of Barnardis- 
ton’s had originally intended to dispute, he was en- 
abled by power of attorney to raise money; which he 
directed an agent in England to for ward to bis uncle, 
in payment of the sum which be had kindly lent him 
at that dark period of his career, The news of his 
nephew's good deeds had, indeed, come to him not 
only by way cf the newspapers, but by Carrell’s own 
letters. But the sum which Carrell forwarded did 
not reach bis hands. Uucle and nephew were not 
destined to meet again. The old man, who had long 
grieved over the loss of his nepbew’s society, lived 
only long enough to hear of his advancement. 

Carrell was seated one evening in the veranda of 
the long, low-built house assigned to him for quar- 
ters, when a negro-servaut brought him a letter 
which had just arrived by a vessel from England. 
It bore a black border, and he took it tremblingly. 4 
It was from the family solicitor, and it apprised him 
of the loss of almost the only relative he had ever 
known. The uncle had bequeathed to him the whole 
of his property, which was considerable. Thus at 
one step he found himself comparatively rich; but he 
bad no wish to retire. He liked the army; and felt 
proud of the fact that he had risen in spite of dis- 
advantages 80 great. 

A fortnight later he sailed for Gibraltar, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Malta, where, after a short sojourn, 
he obtained leave of absence in order to proceed to 
England. On his way he had been invited by Col- 
onel Macgregor to stay a few hours at Montpellier, 
to which famous resort for invalids the colonel had 
retired to recruit his strength after the fatfgues of 
service in aswampy settlement on the West Coast 
of Africa. Carrell’s heart turned towards England, 
and he longed to set foot again in the country which 
he had once been so glad to leave. But the colonel’s 
kindness to him had been too great to refuse him. 
Accordingly, he landed one day at Marseilles, whence 
he took the diligence for Montpellier. 
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TOBACCO DRUNK. 


Chapman, in his “ Travels in the Interior of South 
Africa,” describes a novel and disgusting scene of 
which he was an eye-wiiness at a great gathering of 
the natives: ‘After eating, drinking, and other pre- 
liminary ceremouies, the Bushmen indulge in a bout 
of smoking from a rude clay pipe, which being passed 
round, each inhales one mouthful. A fit of vivient 
intoxication ensues, the stomach distencs, the breast 
heaves, the eyes turn their whites to view, a quiver- 
ing motion seizes the whole frame, and they fall back 
in terrible convulsions, + ickiig and writhing; their 
faces assume most hideous contortions, and the foam 
issues from their mouths, while the more hardened 
of the party try to restore the senses of their fellows 
by squirting water from their mouths on their faces, 
and pulling at a tuft of hair in the crown of their 
heads. This is one of the most disgusting spectacles 








that can be witnessed. It uccasionally happens that 


some of them die in these convulsions; others, on 
recovery, say they have been in an ecstasy of delight, 
and desire a repetition; and it is every young Bush- 
man’s greatest boast to have been drunk from tobac- 
co. When smoking alone, they frequently fall into 
the tire, and are sometimes burnt to death. In the 
course of my rambles I have seen hundreds who have 
been injured by fire, into which they have fallen 
during this state of delirium; and they are too lazy 
or thoughtless to take any precautions before they 
commence these dangerous orgies. The Bushmen 
generally obtain tobacco by sending a few jackal 
skins to Chapo, a distance of 150 miles, in barter tor 
it. The first time I observed one of these people in 
this state, not knowing the cause, I turned to inquire 
from the others, but I found they were all in the 
same state of stupor, one excepted, who looked par- 
ticularly foolish, and smiled at my dismay, though 
his head was fast bobbing. Presently he rolled over 
amongst the rest. Appalled at the symptoms, I seiz- 
ed one of their tortoise shells, ran for water which I 
dashed unsparingly over them, and on their being 
restored found that this immoderate use of tobacco 
had caused them.” 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our GRANDMOTHERS’ TOILET.—In no particular 
has the present generation become more fastidious 
than in what is requisite for the use of ladies in their 
own drawing-rooms. Essences, powders, pastes, 
washes for the hair, washes for the skin, recall the 
days of our grandmothers, when such appurtenan- 
ces were thought essential and were essential; for 
our great-grandmothers were not rigid in points of 
personal cleanliness, and it is only uncleanliness that 
requires scents to conceal it, and applications to re- 
pair its ravages. Our great-grandmothers wore 
powder and pomatum, and bad their hair dressed 
three times a wesk; going to bed in the cushioned 
structure, after suffering torture for some hours, lest 
they should, in the weakness of humanity, lean back 
in their chairs. Our great-grandmothers, too, had 
their white kid gloves sewn to the bottom of each 
sleeve, lest they shonld incur the calamity of a sun- 
burnt arm. Our great-grandmothers were afraid of 
cold water, and :!clicately wiped their faces with the 
corner of a towel no larger than a pocket-handker- 
chief. There were those among them who boasted 
that they had never washed their faces in their whole 
span of existence, lest it should spoil their complex- 
ions, but had only passed a cambric handkerchief 
over the delicate brow and cheeks, wetted with elder- 
flower water or rose water. The nearest approach 
to the ablution we now diurnally practise was bath- 
ing their lovely countenances in May-dew, esteemed 
the finest thing in the morning for the skin by our 
belles of the last century; so they turned out be- 
times in high-heeled shoes and negliges, trotted 
down the old avenues of many a patriarchal home to 
the meadow, and, saturating their kerchiets in May- 
dew, refreshed with it the cheeks flushed over night 
at quadrille, or great casino, and went home content- 
ed that a conscientious duty had been performed ! 





AN Extinct FAmILy.—It is a curious fact that 
there are no known descendants of Christopher 
Columbus left on earth. He had two sons, one of 
whom, Don Diego, rose to distinction as an admiral, 
and the other, Fernando, as a scholar. Fernando 
was a great traveller. He not only thrice visited 
America, but subsequently traversed the whole of 
Europe and almost every accessible portion of Asia 
and Africa. He appears to have beena profound 
scholar and a thoroughly good man. In his will he 
stipulated that his library, containing twenty thou- 
sand volumes, which he gave to the cathedral of 
Seville, should be free to the people, and it is so to 
this day. From bvoks in this collection the late 
Washington Irving obtained a considerable portion 
of the information on which his ‘‘ Life of Columbus” 
was founded. The following quaint epitaph, almost 
obliterated by time, appears upon the tablet which 
marks the site of his tomb: ‘*‘ What doth it profit me 
to have sprinkled the whole world with my sweat; 
to have three times crossed tothe new world dis- 
covered by my father; to have embellished the shores 
of the trarquil Guadalquivir and preferred my sim- 
ple tastes rather than riches; or that I have as-om- 
bled round thee the divinities from the sours of 
Castalia and offer to the riches gathered by Ptolemy; 
if, ‘ passing in silence over this stone, thou shon!:!st 
fail to address a single salutation to my fat!er’s 
memory, or to myself a slight remembrance?’” 





A PRAYER.—How well educated they are in Eng- 
land! A country parson one day met one of his 
parishioners, by name John Cox, and remoustrated 
with him because his wife never came to church. 
‘* Well, passon,” says John, “fact be, her be not @ 
Christian, never was a Christian, and never will bea 
Christian, but her s++s a prayer every night her gets 
into bed.” ‘What prayer does she say; is it the 
Lord’s prayer?” ‘Well, passon, can’t say I ever 
*eerd it carled by that name, but her deu say: 

* Matheu, Mark, Leuk, and Jobn, 


Bless the bed that I lies on, 
Feur carners to my bed, 


Feur angels lying a-spraid (aspread), 
Teu teu fut and teu teu head (two to foot and two 
to head), 


Feur teu carry me when I be dead.’ "’ 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. 


When the late Andrew Jackson promulgated the 
sentiment that ‘ to the victors belong the spoils,” he 
did so bad a thing for his country that much of the 
good he did was injured by it. For it has proved a 
curse, entailed upon us, we suppose, for all time, 
rendering as it does the presidential contest a mere 
struggle for place that the noisiest and most active 
partisans will gain by change of administration. The 
question of fitness for a place cannot be considered at 
all. ‘The applicant comes bolstered with recommen- 
dations from his town committee and others, com- 
mending his party loyalty, and in he goes to fill the 
place, regardless cf his fitness at all. Hence so many 
incongruities in the disposition of offices. Farmers, 
too lazy to work, are put in as marine inspectors; 
caved-in mechanics are assigned work they are no 
more competent to do than a blacksmith is to makea 
watch, and inexperiants of every sort thrust in places 
that demanded talents they never dreamt of possess- 
ing, merely because they have shouted the loucest 
for the incoming man. This system of rewarding 
partisans tends to keep the list of officers large and 
the expenses of government heavy. A gentleman 
for vears in the Custom House informs us that all the 
work in that department could be done tor one half 
the price it now costs. A large number of the offices 
could be abolished. And it is thus in all, from the 
highest down, and we wish we could dare hope fur a 
time when reform will be made in a matter so prolific 
of evil. A brisk Yankee would run the whole gov- 
ernment by contract at one-third the expense it now 
costs. 
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The skating season is at hand, and the young—and 
quite a number of the old, too—are ready for the ex- 
citing sport. The irons are taken down from the 
shelves, where they have lain all summer, and bur- 
nished and sharpened for the occasion, and the neat 
dresses and pretty boots, that were so destructive to 
peace last winter, taken out of their concealment for 
new conquests this. There are many graceful lady 
skaters, and it is a source of delight to see them 
dashing along over the ice in the joyful abandon of 
healthful recreation. Such are the perfect embodi- 
ment of independence. They own to no effeminacy, 
ask no support, but, free as the wind, or a bird, move 
in lines that would have charmed Hogarth, to the 
admiration of everybody. The spirit of the woman 
is displayed in Shis, and the challenge from such— 
** Catch who catch can!’’—is well worth accepting, 
and the catcher will be a lucky fellow. Skating is a 
bewitching exercise for all—even to him who breaks 
his head by a fall now and then—but it should be out 
of doors. Skating in a parlor is as incongruous as 
fox-hunting would be. lt needs the “ view halloo!’ 
the vim of out-door exhilaration, to give it due zest. 
Skating rinks are well enough for learners and timid 
people, but the field of the true sportewoman or man 
is beneath the blue sky, with the firm and crisp ice 


there is a little danger in it. Then is the time, and 
thers the circumstances, where the art and the soul 
of the true skater reveals itself. Ask the skater, 
whirling through the mazy, whether he does not 
think January better than October, and see what 
answer you will get. The answer would be the 
shout and bound of excessive gladness, as if there 
were no comparison. 


—_— 


The great Pacific Railroad is progressing at the rate 
of twenty miles per day, the result of twenty thou- 
sind days’ work performed in that time. As the 
road progresses, towns spring up, and the merchant 


under foot, and space to compass—all the better if 


| from the trontier travelling East must be careful how 
he marks his goods, else he may find himself in the 
predicament of the man at the other end of the line, 
v bo directed his purchases to the “ terminus of the 
road,” many miles from his home when he started, 
and found them on his return, in a few days, fifteen 
miles beyond it! Towns spring up in a day, and 
, published maps, selling corner lots, appear simulta- 
neously, pointing definitely to squares and commons 
and parades, with town or city buildings, churches 
and schoolhouses. The winter will probably retard 
progress, but the towns will continue to grow and 
establish themselves. Such growth and extension 
towards the rising sun renders a pretty lively atten- 
tion essential to keep posted with regard to the 
names, and it will be necessary to date maps with 
the remark affixed—“ Correct to date.” The road is 
to be a fact. The problem of its possibility is settled 
bv the surveyor’s chain and the pickaxe, and next 
summer its actual capability will be tested. In view 
of the fact of great discoveries and enterprises dur- 
ing the past fifty vears, the question has been asked, 
tn what direction can progress go in order to sustain 
the march thus made? Weeee the direction in this. 
The star of empire is westward, more certainly than 
ever, and the work of peopling and redeeming these 
zreat fields, now so barren, will be a greater work 
than inventing telegraphs. 








At the late Episcopal Convention in New York, the 
subject of divorce was discnssed, and the grave doc- 
tors were very unanimous in denouncing it, and 
agreeing upon a resolution, the best they could do, 
forbidding clergymen of their denomination to marry 
parties that have heen divorced. This seems some- 
thing like resisting law that decrees divorces, for 
cause, but we suppose they have the right to object 
to marry ary unless they choose, and we wish they 
would refuse to marry incompatible people in the 
first place, and then there wonld be no call for after 
action like this named. The fee is too tempting, and 
therefore no question is asked beyond the formula 
and the certificate, and ties are formed that never 
should have been made, and never would have been 
had the clergyman done what really was his duty. 
The refasal to marry them, when divorced, does in- 
justice to the innocent parties, for, legally divided, 
there of course is no objection in the way to them. 
Should they thus refuse, however, on the ground we 
have hinted, we have nothing to say. Mach com- 
plaint is made by good people that divorce should be 
so frequent and easy. We don’t believe that if all 
the laws relating to marriage were abrogated to- 
morrow, it would divorve one pair that are truly 
married—“‘ whom God hath joined together ”—and 
there is much more sin encouraged in sustaining and 
compelling unions, not thus sanctified, than is caused 
by the slipping of the granny-knots 80 injudiciously 
tied, The late John A. Andrew was desirons of a 
change in the law of divorce, actually divorcing those 
who are but partially so under the law. 





A Kind WoRD FOR OUR JUNIOR.—The Daily 
Evening Transcript, in a recent issue, paid our junior 
partner, Alderman Newton Talbot, a compliment 
which, we believe, is well deserved. The notice was 
neither solicited nor expected, and it is, therefvre, 
the more prized. The Transcript said: 

‘“ Mr. Talbot, during a service of two years in the 
upper house of the City Government, has proved a 
most vigilant, faithful and efficient alderman. As 
chairman of the Committee on Streets, the labor that 
ehas necessarily devolved upon him tbe present year 
has been immense, and it has been performed in a 
manner honorable to him, and the metropolis he ia 
part represents. 

“No committee of the City Government for 1868 
has been charged with such manifold and responsible 
duties as that of which Alderman Talbot is chair- 
man. That he has fully met the requirements of the 
position, exhibiting great carefulness, excellent judg- 
ment, and appreciation of the public needs, is the 
testimony of all connected in any way with the vari 
ous improvements npon some of our most important 
avenues. We consider his continuance in the office 
he so creditably fills a matter of far greater impor- 
tance to the citizens generally than it can be, by any 
possibility, to him.” 





NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED MILEs COMPLETED.— 
The Central Pacific Railroad Company have added 
three hundred miles to their line during the current 
year, while doing a large local passenger and freight 
business. The through connection will be completed 
next summer, when the through traffic will be 
multiplied. 

A portion of the popular First Mortgage Loan, se- 
cured by the prior claim upon this valuable and pro- 
ductive property, is offered at the Company’s price— 
103 per cent and accrued interest, in currency. Bonds 
of $1600 each. Particulars of 

: Fisk & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau street. 





HEN PHILOSOPHY —* Now, young people,” said a 
professor of natural history to his class, ‘* now, then, 
as to hens. A hen has the capacity of laying just 
six hundred eggs and no more, and she finishes the 
job in just about five years. Now, what is to be done 
with her after that?’’ “* Cut off her head and sell ber 
to a boarding-house keeper for spring chicken !” ex- 
claimed an urchin whose father dealt in poultry. 








Fashion and Gossip. 


WINTER FAsunions.- There is a great demand for 
astrachan sacks and muffé, and they are worn more 
than any other garments. The kind that curls close, 
is dark and glossy, is the most expensive and the 
most fashionable, as a matter of course. Some sets 
cost $350, and others as low as $75. The best skins 
are already up so that but few are in the market. 
Next to astrachan comes sealskin and it is full as ex- 
pensive as its rival. For dresses cashmere and wool 
delaine are resuming their ancient repute, and the 
new colors in gloves are a dark earth brown, light 
buff, marigold, and a pure violet gray. The colors 
for home dress are carombicr, a yellowish crimson, 
green and blue, or green and rose shot silks, black 
brocaded with brilliant fringes, and a rich yellow, the 
exact hue of dead gold. A blue satin has an ample 
train-shaped skirt, quite plain, above which is a 
basquine forming an upper skirt. The basquine is 
gathered into large puffs, divided by rouleaux and 
edge! with quill fringe. This Raphael body bas a 
sort of buthe of satin folds edged with fringe. A 
black poplin brocaded in sprays of crimson, green and 
gold, has a full tain edged with a white flounce, 
headed by upright plaitings of satin in the three col- 
ors. A satin sash, ruby colored, has bouquets in black 
embroidered ontheends. The Maria Tieresva bodice, 
square in the neck, but closing surplice fashion, has 
three rows of gay satin round the bosom, and a clear 
tulle fichu fastened by a bright red satin bow to 
match ove on the cuffs. A black silk home dress has 
a flounce ten inches deep, headed by vertical strips of 
satin in groups of three, with butterfly bows of satin 
between, and « silk ruche above these. The corsage 
is plain and high, with a bodice of emerald satin, 
square and low, having a skeleton basque behind in 
the shape of three semi-circular bands, one within 
another, joined to the belt. A ribbon folded toa 
point flies from the lower band, the ends falling on 
the flounce. The sleeve is tight to the elbow, where 
it has a puff of green satin. 


MEDALLIONS —A great novelty is photographs on 
silk for medallions on sofas, arm-chairs and cushions, 
It will be quite a suggestive idea tor agranddaughter 
to give her sire a bolster with her sweet rounded fea- 
tures upon it, and ten to one the old gentleman would 
sleep all the better with having her cheek next to his, 
but it will not be agreeable to have a drawing set of 
faces on the backs of all the chairs. S»me men are 
obliged to be photographed in spectacles, too, which 
will add a nervously argus feeling to ladies in pan- 
niers every time they sit down. 


MvucH MARRIED.—A Kentucky schoolmaater fell 
in love with one of his pupils in 1860, and married 
her, although she was only thirteen. As he used to 
scold her like the child she was, she went back to 
her mother and he roamed off elsewhere. After 
awhile each was informed of the other’s death, and 
each proceeded to marry again. The girl’s second 
choice very kindly died in a year or so, as did the 
schoolmaster’s, when he married a third time only to 
be divorced. About two weeks ago this much mar- 
ried couple met by chance, joined their fortunes again, 
aud as the girl has arrived at years of discretion they 
expect tu be happy. 


PARISIAN CONVERSATION —The following conver- 
sation, illustrative uf Paris life, was overheard lately 
in the Cafe Anglais: ‘‘ What a pretty woman!” 
* Yes, she is charming.” ‘And that monsieur, is it 
her husband?” “0 no,” replied the friend, sipping 
absinthe, ‘* 1 should say certainly not; for I have 
seen them driving very often, and indeed they were 
at Baden together.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GossIP.—A young Jersey 
girl recently eloped with an adorer only to marry 
another man at the hotel where she had been left 
while the first lover was off making arrangements for 
his own speedy union.—A fair and frail girl in 
Louisville has fallen heir toa fortune of $300,000 from 
her grandmother in England ——The belle of Phila- 
dephia is engaged.—A divorced and remarried 
Westerner has eloped with his first wife.——Several 
thousand brides are honey-mooning in New York, 
and say they like it.——Jenkins says that Mrs. Col- 
fax is just thirty-two and weighs 140 pounds. Blue 
satin bills of fare, with gold fringe, are new aids to 
digestion.—Philadelphia is preparing a diamond 








wedding.——Ten thousand dollars is the cost of a 
trousseau that was recently married in New York. 
—aA Chicagoan locked his wife up when she want- , 
ed to go to church, and row she asks a divorce.— 
Point lace curtains, with life-size figures, decorated 
drawing-room windows on Fifth Avenue A young 
woman in New York can’t be married bec use ber 
veil hasn’t arrived from Paris.——Black tights and ; 
black silk stockings form the regulation evenig dress 
at the French court at Compiegne.——The youngest | 
mother in England is a girl of eleven years ——The 

Czar means to present Patti with a $6000 fur cloak. 

How will the marquis like that.—A new feature | 
at wedding ceremonies is the chiming of bells as the 

bridal party enters and leaves the church.— An old | 
bach thinks that the “ reversible ” style of drexses | 
may lead many laiies to put on double taces.—The 

ladies who promenade Broadway surpass in g»r- 

geousness of costume the theatrical exhibitious of 

dress. That arena of fashion it is said never before | 
witnessed such brilliancy of colours, as is there dis- 

played. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BALLoU's MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR -TANUARY. 
Published by Etliott, Thomes & Talbot. 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mars. An illustrated Mayazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that ia 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The January number of BALLOU's MonTutiy 
is issued, and is pronounced the best that ever came 
from the publishers’ office. The engravings are of « 
superior kind, the prose matter is better than ever, 
and the poetry is tar ahead of most magazine peetry 
It isa capital number in every respect, and shouki 
be in every family in the country. The list of con- 
tents will show what kind of a magazine it is Jnet 
glance at it, reader, and see for yourself: *‘ Source of 
the Bourbons;” “Skye and the Hebrides;” “ Stutt- 
gart;” ‘‘A Happy New Year, by B. P. Shillaber; 
“The Demon of the Yorkes,” Miss Cami!la Willian; 
“Two Days,” August Bell; ‘ Fate’s Way,” Louise 
Dupee; “ An Old Flame,” Mattie Winfield Torrey; 
“A Strange Duel,” William Hunter; ‘The Little 
Dressmaker.” Miss Amanda M Hale; “ Bashie’s 
Mistake,” Elizabeth Bigelow; ‘A Slight Misunder- 
standing,” N. P Darling; “Sold,” Mrs. Ellen M 
Mitchell; ‘The Bronze Avenger,” Jane G Anstin; 
© Two Barrela—and what came of them,” J. Frank- 
lin Fitts; ‘“‘Aunt Hattie’s Lover,” Mrs. M. A. Deni- 
son; ‘‘A True R»mance,” Mrs, R. B. Edson; “ The 
Fortunate Rover,” George H. Coomer; “ Our Young 
People’s Story. Teller—Luck and Pluck: or Jobn 
Oukley’s Inheritance,” Horatio Alger, Jr.; “Tom- 
my’s Punishment,” Aunt Eunice; ‘* The Honsekeep- 
er;” “Curious Matters;” ‘Facts and Fancies;” 
‘* Hamors of a Political Campaign ”’—(Humorous 
Illustrations.) 

With the Jannary issue BALLOU enters upon Vol- 
ume XXIX. of its existence. During the year 1868 
its circulation has averaged many thourand copies 
more than any former year, and fully 30 000 copies 
more than it ever did previous to coming into the 
hands of its present conductors. With this great 
circulation, the Pablishers feel justified in largely 
increasing the expense, by employing the best writ- 
ers.designers and engravers to be obtained for money. 
They offer the following prospectus for 1869 

The year commences with an absorbing serial story, 
from the pen of Miss Camilla Willian, author of 
‘* The Painted Chamber,” ‘‘ So as by Fire,” ** Rais: d 
from the Dead,” etc., etc , to be completed in pix 
numbers. Each issue for 1869 will also be graced by 
stories and poems from the pens of regular and wel'- 
known contributors, also with articles from other 
popular writers who have never before written fir 
BALLOv. Among the latter may be mentioned Ho 
ratio Alger, Jr., the favorite Juvenile writer, author 
of ‘*Ragged Dick,” ‘*Paul Prescott’s Charge,” 
**Frank’s Campaign,” etc., etc., who commences a 
serial for Boys and Girls in the present number, to 
run through the year. This charming story will be 
published in the department called “ Our Young 
People’s Story-Teller,” and b2 profusely illustrated 
by original engravings. Now is the time to get 
up clubs 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots throughout the country. 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 


The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $3 75 -Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU'’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION AND BALLOU'S MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $500 The whole of these publica- 
tions, one year, for $8 50. 


THE WoMAN’s KINGDOM. A Ive Story. By the 
author of © John Halifax Gentleman.” “Tso 
Marriages,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This fine story, that bas been published serially in 
Harper’s Monthly, takes its place in the Library of 
Select Novels. Its moral is contained in a verse of 
the dedication: 


** Better to love than to be loved: 
Better to serve, and serving guide, 
Than wait, with idle oars unproved, 
And flapping sails by each breath moved, 
The turning of life's solemn tide."’ 


For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


HILLSBORO’ FARMS’ By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is quite an unpretending New England story, 
as fresh and pure in style as the breezes of New 
England hills Its descriptions of our home scenes 
and sights give us glimpses of spots well-remember- 


| ed, and the tale it tells is ro strained flight of the 


imagination, but a narration of incidents, and loves, 
and hopes, and disappointments, and successes, that 
naturally fall to the human lot everywhere. The 
author says ‘‘sbe has but looked on nature and life 
in some of their qaiet and little neticed phases, and, 
loving what she saw there, bas tried, upon her mod- 
est canvas to paint it.” She has succeeded admir- 
ably, and the book deserves an extensive circulati n 
among the reading public who prefer the quiet of 
pictured life to the sensational]. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE —The December 
nnmber of this popular Migazine is received We 
find it filled with that charming variety of illustra- 
tion and interesting letter press so well calculated to 
keep it at the head of the cheap magazines of the 
country. It is sent to subscribers at $1.50 per vear, 
or in clabs for $1 25. E!liott. Tnomes & Talbot, Pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass.— North Star. 
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(Written for The Fis 


HEAVING TO IN T!:. 


BY GRORGE tt 


‘Tis a South Sea gale, and 
Are loud o'er the watery 
The spanker’s brailed, and 
And the wet foretopsall ( 


See there abeam, how the 1. 
How they shout, and roa 

* Ah-ho!" sing the tars at 
And down goes the hela 


With a roll rail-deep, see t) 
The band of a master trax 
And masthead high leaps t! 
As the Maud comes roun 


How taut the strands of th 
They tug at the deadeves 

Hiow thick the sky! Leou 
Methinks, from the royal : 


* Belay your brace! clear ¢ 
Coil snug on the pins and 

Then the halyard’s coiled 
And the buntlines, and th 


Well rides the ship with her 
And the starboard watch + 
For a holiday is the howlin, 
To the careless tars below 


“And now," says Jack, whi! 
“Can a landsman feel suc 
No ropes to tar, nor a spar t 
In a heaven-sent gale like 


“ Why, we lay,”’ said Tom, * 
For some six-and-twenty « 
Nor showed a stitch but th 
Save twice, when we wen 


Then Bill told how (and he . 
When he sailed in the Un! 
A dozen men from the yard « 

Off the pitch of grim Cape . 


Says equare-built Ben, as be 
With hands in his trousers 
* This gale, with a nor‘ard « 
The sea in a deuced heap! 


* Confound it there!" "Tw. 
Old Ben on his beam a-lee 
And we sprang on deck ast) 
For the Maud had shipped 


Tlow deep she rolls! Howt 
And the wrecked spars ple 
But the sturdy tars, with th: 
At the clinging lany ards s! 


“So so, my ment** It is be 
And how, if the ship will ¥ 

With the furesail set we will 
And the staysail, too, she’! 


Then we flung from its pins 
And the stayeail halyard cs 

And to-day in store lie the br 
Hy the sea-washed whales) 


No. 3.—COMPLETE IN 


Entered according to Act of C: 
by ELLi0o11, Thombe & TAL KO 
of he District Court of Massa: 
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(Written for The Flag: 


UNDER SUE. 


—OR,— 
The Riverview 


BY MRS. K. B. ° 
AUTHOR OF “THE HEIK OF LID DE 
SECRET," * A WOMAN 5 ER 


CHAPTER ‘ 


FRTI 
on be 
great 
It ha 
mothe 
wae \ 
despite 
slabb : 
bered 
was ts 
stand) 
chee 
bed, 
locked 
for #) 
she be 
that it 
to have her ask questions conce 
bore, yet with her curico#ity non- 

Bat one day— it was that sum: 
—she came upon ber suddenly, 
open trunk, and weeping softly ' 
self. She turned, and was bor 
when Miss Hetty sait, without b 

**Come here, dear; you will nv 
she had come and }oked inte th 
and started back with a little 
delight. 

Then Miss Hetty, rising from 
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NS. CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) lifted out a soft, filmy veil, with faded orange blos- | I met Violet last night. Do you realize how wretch- | like to think that you are more to me than any one 
HEAVING TO IN THE SOUTH SEAS. soms looping its dainty tolds, and then a heavy cord- | edly she is looking?” else—if it is any pleasure to you, as things are, and 
FOR -TANUARY. ed silk, yellowed and creased by time, yet still very * Perhaps you can guess something of the reason,” must be, then you may think so.” 
bot. 63 Congress ey Gunkun ©. abo: beautiful, as she shook out its rustling tolds, with its | he answered, almost curtly “I do not think so!” he exclatmed, hotly, “A 
hag oe te Ladle ta -| dainty fall of lace at the arms and throat. *‘No; [confess 1am utterly at loss. There is no | woman in love does not stop to philosophize as coolly 
a copy, or $1.50 "Tis a South Sea gale, and its dash and din ‘1 was to wear this on my twentieth birthday,” | use tor pretence between vou and me. I know, and | as youdo. I see—my own love blinded me.” And Aq | 
Are loud o'er the watery world: she said, softly, “if God had not willed otherwise.” I know that you know, that it cannot be grief for a | he turned on his heel to go out. 
ou's MonTHLy The spanker's brailed, and the mizzen in, “Was it to be your wedding-drees?” Gertrude bad | man she shrank from marrying,” she said, lifting | 9D Ralph, don’t!” she gaspe, involuntarily. d | 
t that ever came And the wet foretopsail furled. asked, in a sort of awed surprise. her eyes unflinchingly to his tace. He came back, and, despite her struggles, took her , 
rravings are of 4 bs ‘ * Yes, dear, if he bad not died. I had had it made ‘‘Perhaps another circumstance of the case is | In his arms and kissed her passionately. 
etter than ever, See there abeam, how the mad-caps race, nearly a week. Ah, how happy I was while making | equally well-known to us, though possibly you would , * There,” he said, releasing her, “ you are mine f 
vagazine peetrv. \ a How —_ shout, and roar, and reel! it! and how otten I would stop to admire it, and | preter to forget it,” be said, pointedly. now. I have set my sealon you. Remember, / will ' | 
pect, and should pers sing the tars at the ae mainbrace, wonder if it would make me look any fairer in his | ‘* Will Mr. Irving be kind enough to explain his | nof gire youup!” And he turned and walked out, { 
The list of con- And down goes the helmsman's wheel. eyes. I was young then, and perhaps I was foolish, | meaning, as I fail utterly to comprehend it?” her | quite sure that he had conquered this self-willod lit- | } 
azine it is Just With a roll rail-deep, see the ship obey but I am not sorry if [ was. Iam glad that thought | eyes flashing haughtily. tle lady at last, and that henceforth hie wooing } } 
self: * Source of - The hand of a master true; * was always in my heart all the time I was doing it.| ‘I have nothing to explain in so delicate a case.” | would not be quite so storiny. | | | 
rides ;” “ Stutt- ? And masthead high leaps the sheeted spray, But, as I was saying, I had it done nearly a week,| “Sir! If you are a gentleman, you will not con-| ‘She loves me—my proud, beautiful darling!” he 
3. P. Shillaber; As the Maud comes rounding to! and laid away iu this trunk, just as you see it to-day. | tinue to deal in vague insinuations, when a lady asks | said, a tender smile curving his banghty lip, ashe | | } 
Camilla Willian; . er Pee John lived in the West, and I was to return with | for full explanations,” her eyes darkening and her | walked dreamily homeward. And all through the i 
‘s Way,” Louise I a te ~ wicdcome wep 4 and shrouds? him as svon as we were married. He could not Jeave | cheek flushing. sweet pauses of the night, it sang itself softly through | } 
Vinfleld Torrey; psc ok acy’ 1 cont a ee his business Jong, and would not arrive until the day | ‘Since you insist, then, you must pardon the | his heart, and ran riot throagh bis pulses. 
1; “The Little Methinks, from the royal yard! of the wedding. We expected him in the moruing, | rudeness. I supposed it would be quite natural, But while Ralph lay lapped in this sweet delirium, | it 
‘ale; “ Bashie’s of : but he did not come, and then we thought something | under the circumstances that you should like to torvet | a awift train was bearing Gertrude Wayne hundreds | 
slight Misunder- “ Belay your brace! clear decks! the slack had delayed him, and he would be here at noon. | his brief infatuation, which perhaps she supposed to | of miles away; away from love and dependence, | i 
Mrs. Ellen M Coil snug on the pins and cleets!"’ But, darling, he never came! It is twenty-five years | be something more enduring 1! beg Jeave to con- away from the dearest hope of a woman's heart, H | 
TaneG@ Anatin: Then the halyard’s coiled. and the diift foretack, ago to-day, and [ have been patiently waiting | gratulate you on your conquest, Miss Wayne.” away, but not away trom hope, and courage, and , | " 
om". fvents H ) And the buntlines, and the sheets. — them all to go - him.” ; The angry color died out of her face, and her eyes | independence—an independence freely chosen, and * i 
‘s. M. A. Deni- Well rides the ship with her shortened sail, red — es een _— ae ee — *” to be bravely wrought out in patient, cheerfal f , 
3. Eden; © The And the starboard watch may go; was the end of your romance—he died! You did not believe so ridiculous a thing, I hope.” | endeavor. uf f 
are? poten, Tots For a holiday is the howling gale ‘* Yes, dear, that was the end on earth; but I know “*Gertrude—Miss Wayne,” rising and coming — V4 
resis a poo bs To the careless tars below. John is waiting tor me there.” across to where she was sitting, ‘‘are you not going CHAPTER VIII | 
ccs ae , And then the bridal robe was carefully Jain back, | to marry Arthur Delavan? Are you not even now ‘ zi ‘ 
aa a BIO stm “And now," says Jack, while his smoke wreaths gush, | and the dainty veil, with its shrivelled blossoms, lain | making hurried preparations for joining him in New| Mrs MATTHEW ATHERTON sat alone in the great a 
‘an petra * \ “ Can waa tet feel a pare beside it; and tenderly and reverently the lid of the | Haven, whither he bas gone to make ready for you?” | south parlor, a pleased look on her handsome face, 
o "anf ibaa ‘ . ae beg hed Rnponadet geet - great trunk was closed over Miss Hetty’s romance. he demanded, authoritatively. Violet Irving and Arnold had just ridden away trom 
But when, a few months after, she went forth to “*I never thought of marrying Arthur Delavan. | the door, and one of the housemaids had mentioned 
“ Why, we lay,” said Tom, “in the Tamerlane, meet her long-waiting bridegroom, she was robed in | We are friends—very firm friends; and that contents | that “that Miss Wayne the seamstress had gone 
ters Epon Vol- For sothe sin-and-twenty days her brida] garments; and, though no longer young | us both, while I am also proud of the friendship of so | away, nobody knew where, except, maybe, Miss” 
eRe aspen g > Nor showed a stitch but the close-reefed main, or beautiful, she looked very sweet and saintly in | noblea man. I will also say that 1 do not propose | Susan;” and Joe said—Joe Ellery—that “ Mr. 
‘housand copies Save twice, when we went in stays!"’ the loving eyes that wept softly over her, remember- | going to New Haven at all. I say this ont of regard | Ralph was awfully cut up about it, any body could 
-ly 30 000 copies ing the great sorrow of her youth, and the true, | to her, and not because | admit your right to arraign | see, though he reckoned the old judge was rather 
coming into the Then Bill told how (and he almost wept), tender heart that was at last with its beloved. me like a criminal, as you have chosen to.” glad.” 
Vith this great When he sailed in the Unicorn, ~ Gertrude thought this all over, as she knelt there, | Gertrude, you sha// not leave Ludlow,” he said,| A rap at the door—a rap which Mrs. Matthew 
ified in largely A dozen men from the — were ewepe, fulding away her own garments—thought of it al- | passionately, “ if that is so!” Atherton knew perfectly— brought a slight color to 
) the bert writ- ee most with a throb of envy. There was no one wait- “Mr. Irving!’ she began, haughtily, but, looking | that lady’s cheek, a color which deepened when she 
ined for money. Says square-built Ben, as he stands below, ing for her, anywhere. Her coming or going, her | in his face, her eyes and her voice instantly fell. stood, a moment later, her hand lying lightly in that 
wT 1008 With hands in his trousers deep, joy or sorrow, her life or destruction, were of no ‘Gertrude Wayne, I love you! Have I any right | of Lawyer Delavan. Perhaps he was unnecessarily 
ing serial story, “This gale, with a nor‘ard cant, would throw special interest to any one. No tie of blood united | now? I have struggled to root it out--1 will not de- | long in his greetings; but as long as the lady did not 
van, author of The sea in a deuced heap! her to any living being, so far as she knew. To be | ceive you—but it has conquered even my pride, and | complain, but rather seemed to lure him to farther 
Fire,” ** Raised Wied sure she had friends, but how long would they re- | you know something of what that is. I want you | dalliance, it is no business of mine. 
apleted in Pix * Confound eae ag a member her after she was out of sight? Miss Susan | for my wife. Gertrude, what have you to say to me?” To tell the exact truth, Mrs. Emeline Atherton 
40 be graced by an es rot aia ons ae qainmast went was very kind—and here her heart smote ber a little ‘*] say that I cannot conceive who has been ‘in-| had never quite forgotten her early penchant for 
ee ee For the inet had shipped a sea! : for her lack of faith, for she remembered seeing her | terceding ’ for me,” indifferently. James Delavan, and it is barely possible that he 
vies from other that morning crying behind her apron, when she “Gertrude! you shall not put me eff so; you shall | knew it! Perhaps, too, he had still a faint memory 
‘re written fir How deep she rolls!| How the wild sea drives! thought no ore knew it—and so was Arthur, a very | not evade me by throwing my own folly in my teeth. | of the pleasantness of “bread eaten in secret;” at 
mentioned Ho - And the wrecked spars plunge and crash! true triend, and an unchanging one- she knew that, | My God! I believe I have been nearly wild for the | least, it was quite evident that he did not look at all 
writer, author But the sturdy tars, with their seamen’s knives, and yet her heart did not grow light; instead, it grew | last two weeks! I solemnly believe that 1 should | annoyed or displeased when she blushed under his 
ita Charge,” 4 At the clinging lanyards slash. heavier and heavier, until her head drooped over the | have done something terrible. I don’t think I could | gaze, like a girl; and when she evidenced, by a little 
’ commences & i “80 i my men!"* It is best adrift sf trunk, and she shed some of the bitterest tears she | have endured life and known that you were lust to | glance of expectancy, her secret desire that he would 
cat number, to a pe «i fave if the ship will wear, had ever shed in ber life. me forever. O Gertrude, my love!” take a seat beside her on the sofa, he took the hint 
v story will be With the foresail set we will yet make shift, “I wish I had never come to Ludlow! IwishI| It was something quite wonderful to see this cool, | with remarkable alacrity—as well as the pretty hand 
“Our Young And the staysail, too, she'll bear. had never—” proud, haughty, self controlled man wrought up| of the charming widow, which was by no means 
aly illustrated She paused abruptly, a hot blush leaping to her | into such a white heat of passion. Gertrude trem- | necessary. . 
1s time to get Then we flung from its pins the foresheet's coil, forehead. Then she rose to her feet, bathed her face, | bled a little, but she kept him back with a strong Ever since Matthew Atherton died, he had been 
; And the staysail halyard caught: brushing back the heavy curls that were wet with | effort of the will. Her heart had turned traitor at | looking with very favorable eves on his widow, and 
’ » found for sale : gr ste He a ae tossing cae tears, and went quietly on with her task. the first tender word. perhaps on her property. It certainly was worth 
the country. vas ~ sade ret ere at Ke (ce ARE ee Presently there was a little rap at the door, and| ‘Are you willing to marry a pauper, a poor charity | looking at, by a lawyer not overburdened with 
cents a year; IIa ae ae ee Miss Susan’s head and shoulders thrust simultane- | child, who does not even know if she had honorable | clients. 
copies, fifteen No. 3.-COMPLETE IN FOUR veepnnscnned ously into the room. birth?” she asked, watching him closely. “You have heard that she has gone, I suppose?” 
Entered sinsiiian te hiiteals Coeanienit the year 1868. ““You’ve got a caller down in the parlor—Ralph “Tam willing to go through a espera alms- | he asked, in a cautious tone. 
tICAN UNION by ELLIOTI, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office | Irving,” she said, with a little sideways glance at | houses, if you were there! Haven't I told youthat| “Yes, O James, you cannot guess how relieved I 
r $3 75 -Nov- of ‘he District Court of Massachusetts.) Gertrude’s disturbed face. love had conquered pride? O Gertrude, have you | feel!” 
) me year, for iS aa ate “‘ Very well; I will be down as soon as I have | no faith in me, when I love you so? I know how * You did not doubt me,I hope? I would not have 
soon. (Written for The Flag of our Union.) packed these yr nl —_ — — and | mean ane sec - aanenen Sorervng ne sneer Fogg you had trusted to my honor to 
smoothing them down, without eviden aste or | must have loo you, for nk you have known | have saved my life. 
iat nae UNDER SUSPICION : proce: all along that 1 loved you, in spite of myself. I “O, I did not doubt you” (here the gentleman 
\ Susan paused until she had finished, and then fol- | know that you have much to forgive and overlook, | took occasion te manifest his gratitude for her faith 
hs tory. By the — lowed her down, anxiously. but if you care for me any—”’ in him by pressing her hand with quite unnecessary 
‘man? “Pag The Riverview Mystery. “Gertie,” she said, in a whisper, just as they| He paused, his proud, assured voice tremulous | warmth), “but I could never help feeling a little 1 
‘: Harper & 4 reached the lower hall, ‘‘ don’t go to bein’ obstrop- | with uncertainty. nervous while she was at your house. If Susan 
P a olous, will you, dear?” Gertrude put her hand frankly in his, and, before | Spencer had once suspected !”” { i] 
ed serially in & BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, Gertrude smiled faintly. ‘No, auntie, I guess | she knew it, was drawn into bis arms and held close | ‘ But there was no probability of that. Besides, I ty 
he Library of é AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF LINDENWOLD,”’ “ THE DOUBLE | not,” to his heart. For an instant she yielded to the cry | took good care to destroy every poxsible clue, if any | 7% 1 ; 
} in a verse of ! SECRET,"’ ** A WOMAN'S ERPOR,"’ ETC., ETC. “* But you will, I know by that look in your face,” | of her heart, and then she drew back, her checks | one was disposed to look after the matter.” k hy 
taking hold of her dress anxiously. scarlet. * But Susan is so suspicious, yon know; and some- it 
: CHAPTER VII “‘ Dear auntie, I will never be ‘ obstropolous’ to “IT am sorry you so misunderstood me,” she said, | how 1 have always had a presentiment that sume | 
) te . you, at any rate,” turning and taking her ludicrously | gravely. ‘‘I was going to say that 1 liked you very | trouble would come to me through her.” - i 
\ d, ERTRUDE WAYNE was | anxious face between her hands, and smiling up into | much, but that my pride had not yet been overcome. ‘* Make it unnee*ssary for me to keep her, then,” ij 
moved, on ber knees, packing a | it. I do not think your father would be willing for you | he said, with a meaning look. ij 
1 1." great black leather trunk. ‘Good gracious, child! do you know who you | to marry me, if I were willing. Have you mentioned | She blushed and was silent, though not from it 
be It had been her foster | looked like just then? But of course you don’t—how | the subject to him?” her cheeks reddening, but her | displeasure. | ih 
mother’s, Miss Hetty’s, and | could you? But if it didn’t jast take every bit of my | voice low and firm. ‘* What do you say, Emeline?” he whispered. i} 
h ' okinson Cobb. was very precious to her, | sirength away. There, there—go right in; don’t ‘‘T am my own master, and choose for myself,” he ‘Hush! you mustn’t talk so,” drawing a little i 
ie despite its clumsiness and} mind me.” And Gertrude opened the parlor door | said, evasively. ; away from him. “It is only a year since uy dear 
, ‘ngland story, sbabbiness. She remem-| and went in, while she stood and watched herinan| ‘ But what does he say?’ she persisted. Matthew died.” i 
ite 3ezes of New bered what a mystery it | amazed way. Ralph colored, and was silent. A queer little smile flashed across his face, as he 
bis home scenes was to her so many years, ‘* Just one of her tricks, for all the world! and her A little shadow crept into her face, but she sald, watched her downcast eyes and flushed cheeks. He 
1 1-remember- standing as it always did | eyes, and her smile. I never was so struck in my ; quietly—so quietly that the passionate man before | knew very well that he had never lost his old place iH! 
tu flight of the close beside Miss Hetty’s | lite!’ And she walked thoughtfully back up stairs, | her thought it coldness and indifference: in her heart when ‘dear Matthew ” was alive. And | : 
uM 's, and loves, bed, yet always carefully | and stood before a little prefile that hung over the *“*T shall have to bid you goud-by for a while, I | now, after he had been dead a year! However, he 
. ccesses, that ‘4 locked and strapped, as if | table—the profile of a fair, graceful girl, with tine, | think. I think it much the best for us all. I am too | rather liked to have her play of a little; it added ii 
) where. The for a journey. After awhile | delicate features, and soft, dreamy eyes. proud, perhaps, but I shall never enter a family | zest to the pursuit, which had quite as much fascin- 
A ure and life she began to understand When Gertrude entered the room, Ralph was | where I am not considered an equal. No man shall ation for him at fifty as it nad at twenty-five. 
J phases, and, that it distarbed Miss Hetty | standing at the window. He turned at once and think he stoops to marry me!” Sixteen*and twenty-one will smile derisively at 
be yn her mod- to have her ask questions concerning it, and she for- |} came towards her; but in the quick glance which ** Gertrude, you sha}l not wre my aapyinee in | this statement, but forty and forty-five will know 
it eded admir- bore, yet with her curiosity. none the less keen. she had of bis f*ce, she saw it was cold and haugbty. | this way! What is my father’s opinion to you? that it is true. Suppose, therefore, we leave Mrs, : 
re cireulati n But one day—it was that summer Miss Hetty died | Her own grew instantly as cold; the tender smile | He spoke angrily, and a little dictatorially. Atherton awhile, as she seems to be agreeably sitn- i} 
so he quiet of —she came upon her suddenly, kneeling before the that had woke a chord of memory in Miss Susan’s It is enough to separate us,*’ she aoe, firmly. ated, and turn our attention to Miss Susan Spencer, 
rm) open trunk, and weeping softly and quietly to her- | heart vanished, and a hope that she would not ac- ‘Tt shall not!—not if you love me,” he replied, as spinster. ae come fel cs nda 
E self. She turned, and was hurrying silently away, | knowledge she had in ber heart died without a sign. Srey. U wos I rr) eae 3 0 — - tess - the 
y? oe December when Miss Hetty said, without looking up: They touched hands and then sat down, both a ‘It must, Ralph. I could not endare it. I had mance hidden away in her heart, . pity g 
“ of il hg ‘Come here, dear; you will not disturb me. And | little ill at ease. rather work my fingers off than feel myself an inter- | and fresh. Conseqvently, she :lidn’t quite appreciate 
be Tealneen te she had come pe ‘natal into the mysterious trunk, “Tam glad you came in,” Gertrude said, speaking | loper in Judge Irving’s family. I will not deny— | the many pretty little arts and lures of Emeline Ath- 
- ines of the | * and started back with a little cry of surprise and | first. “I was at your house so long that it seemed | since I have fully decided what is the best thing for | erton, but quite agrees with Ion Murray that they 
th per vear, | // almost another home, and as I am about leaving this, | me to do—that under more favorable circumstances | were only “ticks,” and in her opinion very silly 
6. bot, Pab- ( a soe Hetty, rising from her knees, had first ' I wished also to say good-by to those composing that. the ending might have been what you wish. If you tricks, for ‘‘an old widder, with a grown-up son.” 
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Some people, noticing her dislike for Mrs. Ather- 
ton, very uncharitably seid that she wanted the law- 
yer herself They were very greatly mistaken, 
however. Miss Susan was a woman with very little 
‘nonsense about her.” She had never been senti- 
mental, not even at sixteen. She had always been a 
plain, practical girl, with very few of the vague 
longings and dreamy fancies that are so natural toa 
woman’s heart. Ifshe had never had an offer, it was 
equally {true she had never sighed for ove. Men 
were not her weakness. She had one, however, she | 
would not have been human it she had not, and it 
was this: a vague suspicion of wrong, or trickery, or | 
deceit in everything she could not plainly compre- 


that wrong or deceit. She was continually getting : 
herself into hot water by the indulgence of this pro- 
pensity, and as continually fancying some terrible 
cat under every innocent little heap of meal. 

While all Ludlow had received the theory that! 
the woman whose steps had been traced along the | 
shore was, in some way, the cause of Phil Atherton’s 
death, Miss Susan had another and far more start- 
ling theory of the affair. Indeed, it almost staggered 
her, and she tried to put it away; but it would re- 
turn, and after awhile, she set herself to watch and 
look for any possible confirmation of her dreadful 
suspicions. But the months went on and nothing 
came to light; yet the thought still lingered in her 
heart. 

But now « new suspicion had arisen in her mind. 

It had sprung to life, full-fledged, when Gertrude 
Wayne had taken her face between her hands, and 
smiled softly into it. And this very morning, while 
James Delavan was sitting on Mrs. Matthew Ather- 
ton’s elegant sofa, with Mrs, Matthew Atherton’s 
charming self in delightful proximity, Miss Susan 
yas bending over the little green baize desk in her 
chamber, and inditing, in a stiff, cramped hand, a 
letter that she hoped would result in opening the 

way, at least, for that lady’s discomfiture and deteat. 

To be sure, it was on/y suspicion, as yet; but she felt 
it a duty to explore it none the less. Indeed, its very 
vagueness and indefiniteness sharpened her zest; 

and if, as she hoped, the answer to her letter was 

‘* yes,” she would at once set about righting a wrong 

that she wondered now she had never suspected be- 

fore. She was completely in her element, and I 

doubt if either Mrs. Atherton or Mr. Delavan enjoyed 

the morning quite as thoroughly. 

Since the day that Arnold Atherton bad announced 

that the active search for the assassin of his brother 

had been abandoned, there had been a visible im- 

provement in Violet Irving’s health. She was still 

quiet and grave, as if some hidden sorrow slept in 

her heart; but the wild, haunted look had in «# great 

measure left her face, and her nerves were much 

steadier. A little of the old roundness and color 

came back to her cheek, though there was a look of 
pain and vague regret still in her eyes. 

A new hope arose in the old judge’s heart. Violet 

certainly appeared to feel more at ease with Arnold 

Atherton than any one else, and he very shrewdly 

suspected that Arnold had always liked her. Why 

might she not marry an Atherton yet?—of course 

after a suitable time. It had always been a pet 

whim of his that Violet should marry oue of Matthew 

Atherton’s sons. They had been warm friends, al- 

ways, and he conceived the idea that it would be; 
well to unite the families through his descendants, ' 
and one of Matthew’s two boys he had set his heart 
on Violet’s marrying; thus uniting the name and 
pessessions of Atherton and Irving. Besides this, 
Judge Irving was intensely aristocratic; so were the | 
Athertons. Tbey were the two oldest and most re- 
spectable families in that old and intensely respect- 

able town. Besides, the Athertons were very 

wealthy—or at least, Arnold was, now that it was all 

his, after his mother—and Judge Irving had only 

Riverview and some fifty or sixty thousand dollars 

in the bank; and that, the most of it, he wished 

Ralph to have. 

Joe Ellery had come very near the truth when he 

thought the old judge pleased at Gertrude Wayne’s 

sudden departure. Ah, if he had only known! To 

be sure, he liked and admired the strong, brave, self- 

reliant character of the girl; but he did not like his 

son to marry her—not if she were an angel, unless 

she had golden wings. He could not forget that 

once she was a pauper in the Dudley almshouse. 

And so he was secretly pleased when Ralph returned, 

looking moody and disappointed, from his search 

after Gertrude Wayne, to know that he could find 

out nothing of her whereabouts. 

** Ralph’s case could lay over,” he said to himself, 

“but Violet must be provided for very soon—at least, 

before he died. He coul:i not die until he was sure 

his lost L~ila’s little girl was secure from all want 

and pain.” 

Like all old people, the days seemed very few to 

him now, and O, so strangely swift! 





Mrs, Atherton was quite delighted with the course | 
matters were taking, and people generally began to | 
whisper among themselves that ‘‘she would marry | 
Arnold as soon as her year of mourning was over.” 

Some thonght it a good change for her, after all, | 
though to be sure it was a terrible thing about poor | 
Phil. But Arnold was so much the more reliable ' 
man. Phil would have been a beggar in a few years, | 
with his prodigal habits: but every one in Ludlow | 
knew the Atherton property was increasing every | 
day under Arnold’s judicious management. Besides, | 
his personal character, his moral worth, were beyond 
question. He had lived in Ludlow all his life, and 
there had never been a stain, ever so slight, on his 
good name. To be sure, he was shrewd, and perhaps 


; enough together to pay it this quarter. 


a little grasping and close fisted, and not given to all ; mean she should till I had ¢/is to show for it.” And | never's seemed like Miss Violet since, I think some- 
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manner of misvellaneous charities, like poor Phil; then into the pause came another bar of ‘ Rory 
but no one, not even those who did not like him per- | O'Moore,” louder and gayer, and more rollicking 
sonally, could bring anything against him, save the | than the other—the very effervescence of happiness. 


lack of those peculiar genial characteristics which 
made Phil so popular, even despite his errors. 

Bat one day Arthur Delavan came back to Ludlow. 
Violet met him while ont riding with Arnold) She 


grew deathly white at sight of him, and the old | 


frightened look came back to her face. Arnold saw 


Just then a carriage whirled past, and he caught 
| the sound of a man’s voice saying: 

**Why had you not written to me, if you were in 
| wont, instead of coming here in this way?” 
The woman’s answer was indistinct, and it was 
fully a minute before it came to bim whose voice it 


it, and as he set his teeth hard together, a look of | was that be had heard, and then he turned on his 


iron determination showed in his face. 
That night Arthur Delavan went up to Riverview, 
but the servant said ‘* Miss Violet was ill, and covld 


hend, and a ‘sense of duty” to explore and expose not see him.” 


**T suppose you’ve heard o’ the new courtships,” 
Miss Susan said, a little savagely, when be came in 
where she was sitting, looking very grave and sad. 

*“T have heard ot none in particular,’ he answered, 
absently, his heart full of Violet Irving, and the 
strange coldness, almost aversion, with which she 
had treated him ever since that night. 

“Then perhaps you didn’t know that you was go- 
ing to have a mother at this late day, and that Eme- 
line Atherton, whose shameless conduct almost broke 
your own motber’s heart, afore she died!” she 
blurted out. 

** Miss Spencer, I cannot listen to you, if you speak 
in this way,” he said, gravely. 

‘© Well, you wont hear me speak at all, long. I’ve 
got my notice.” 

** You don’t mean that you are going away from 
here, Miss Susan?” in a startled voice. 


| beel with a prolonged whistle of astonishment, while 


' the carriage rolled swiftly a vay toward Holstein—the 
little German manufacturing settlement before men- 
tioned. 

* Arnold,’ Mrs, Atherton said, when he came 
down to breakfast the next morning, ‘‘ I was so sorry 
you was not in last night. You cannot guess who 
came here—I was terribly shocked.” 

‘Who was it?” he asked, indifferently. 

“Tt was that Reimer, Arnold. And such a low 
person—I haven’t a doubt but she did it, and I told 
her so.” 

“What did she say?” setting down his coffee, and 
looking searchingly in her face. 

“She laughed, and said she ‘was glad I thought 
so!’ She seemed perfectly heartless. If it had not 
been for shocking Violet—who, I think, is coming 
round as we wish—1I would have had her apprehend- 
ed at once.” 

** What could have been her object in coming here? 
I should not think she would have dared.” 





“Nor I. She said she was poor and ill, and she 


** Yes I do, too,” she answered, testily. ‘ Didn’t I | had a right to some ct this property. Did you ever 
tell you that your father was going to marry Emeline , hear anything so impertinent? I wonder how Philip 


Atherton? He’s up there half the time, and to-day | ever could associate with such low persons 
he said—and he actually blushed, that old man—that ' she rust have been very pretty once, though. 


I think 
But 


‘perhaps he shouldn’t need me after September.’ I' such great hollow eyes as she had! I really could 


expect he’ll go up there to live after Arnold is mar- | 


ried,” looking at him covertly, with a half-angry, 
half- pitying look on her tace. 

‘Arnold! Is he to be married?” he asked, in a 
startled voice—a voice that was full of painful 
apprehension. 

“Well, not if J can help it,’”? emphatically; * but 
everybody says he is, and it does look like it, with 
him a going over to Riverview every night, and she 
over there a staying.” 

He did not speak ; he leaned his head on the table, 
and a stifled groan escaped bis lips. 

Generally, Miss Susan had no patience with senti- 
ment; but now, for some reason or otber, there was 
a slight huskiness in her voice, as she said: 

“They say the old jadge favors it, and poor Violet 
don’t seem a bit like herself, but just does whatever 
they say. Why don’t you go over there?” 

“T have just come trom there, and she refused to 
see me,” a tinge of bitterness in bis tone. 

**Couldn’t you write to her, and make it all straight 
80?” she suggested, thoughtfully. 


not sleep for thinking of them.” 

“Did you give her anything?” he asked, taking 
up his knife and fork; “I suppose, if she was his 
wife, we shall have to help her somehow.” 

“TI thought of that, and so I gave ber fifty dollars. 
If she will only keep away, [ shou!dn’t mind giving 
herasmall yearly allowance—we could send it by 
letter, and no one need know it. I will not have her 
running here, though; if she does, I shall not hesi- 
tate a moment about having her arrested.” 

“Did you tell her so?” in his quiet, indifferent 
way. 

‘*Tintimated as much. She looked a little fright- 
ened, I thought. Margaret said she asked for you at 
the door.” 

“Tam glad I was away. I don’t think I shouid 
have liked a meeting with such a woman.” 

“You weuld doubtless prefer a little different type 
of woman under any circumstances. Philip always 
had low tastes. He used to go over to that Cather- 
wood’s, and sit by the hour in that little hovel, and 
play with his barefoot children! I suppose he squan- 





* IT shall never force myself upon the notice of any 


dered hundreds of dollars on them that winter Cath- 


woman,”’ he said, haughtily. ‘‘I think sometimes | erwood was sick. He was such a very long time get- 


that she is ashamed that she ever had the weakness 


ing up! Poor people are not, generally. But there 


to care fur me, and that the mere sight of my face is | was no need of hurrying, he was liberally supplied 


repulsive to her, she acts so strangely. 


I shall not | with money all the time 


I think it is wrong to en- 


trouble her by my presence again!”—a little angry , courage poor people in idleness.” 


light in his dark eyes. 
The windows were open—it was early evening— 
and the scent of the lilacs came in, dewy and sweet. 


Suddenly a long, lonesome cry came up over the ing. 


ineadows, jus as it had that night. 
Miss S isan gave a little quick ery, and Arthur 


| Stood still and shuddered. Presently it came again, 


and then ag4in, and then Susan Spencer said, draw- | 
ing # long breath: : 

** How that abominable ow! scared me!” 

* Yes, it was an owl—tbere it is again,” Arthur 
said, shutting down the window with a little shiver. ; 

Miss Susan looked quickly round the room, and | 
then said, lowering her voice almost to a whisper: 

“JT have got a dreadful thought in my mind, 
Arthur Delavan, and it haunts me soI cannot sleep 
nights. It is only a suspicion, but I must tell some 
one, and I know I can trust you. Come and sit 
down here. That hall door isn’t open, is it?” 

No, the doors and windows are all sbut,” he re- 
plied, taking the seat she had indicated. 

And then in a low, hushed voice, Miss Susan re- 
vealed the dreadful suspicion that had taken posses- 
sion of her thoughts, while Arthur Delavan listened 
with a shocked, horrified face, the bluod curdling in 
his veins. 

* It is too dreadful,” he said, shuddering. 
not believe it!’ 

And again up from the meadows came the dull 
to-hoo of the owl, and Miss Susan said, solemnly: 

* It is an ill omen, you may depend.” 


*T can- 





CHAPTER IX. 


BEN CATHERWOOD was going home from the store, 
whistling ‘‘ Rory O’Moore ” in a gay rollicking way. 
He was very happy that night; he had just inate | 
the last payment on his little home, and he had got 
the mortgage-deed now in his pocket. Let what 
would come now, Katy and the children would have | 
a root to cover them. It was a little place—only two 
rooms, with bare walls and fluors—but it was his. | 
No one could order him out of it—there he was | 
‘monarch of all he surveyed,” at least. I very 





“ Arthur Delavan is in town,” he said, abruptly. 
“So Mr. Delavan said,” she replied. 

“TI wish he would keep away!’’ his brow darken- 
“She shall never marry hiai—never!”” 

“ Arnold, why do you not propose at once? The 
old judge favors you, and I think, perhaps, if you 
spoke out, so she might know your real feelings to- 
ward her, she might grow to tbink favorably of you 
in a little while, even if she doesn’t care particularly 
for you now. It has been nine munths, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, getting up and walking 
to the window, as if the subject sumehow irritated 
him. 

Bat that night after tea he went up to Riverview. 
Violet was in the garden, looking in her black robe 
like a sombre shadow. She greeted him very cor- 


_Gially, and seemed really glad that he had come. 


Ralph was very busy in town—he had taken to busi- 
ness wonderfully of late—and Riverview was so lone- 
ly. Even in doors it was not as pleasant as it used 
to be. The little sewing-room, where Gertrude 
Wayne bad sewed through so many long, bright 
hours, bad never been opened since that night; in- 
deed, nearly the whole of that part of the house look- 
ing toward the river, had been either closed or de- 
serted since then. Violet had never sat in any of 
them since, and avoided them with strange per- 
tinacity. 

The syringas and early roses were already in bloom, 
and the honeysuckles were heavy with ravishing 
sweetness, while rarer plants and shrubs lavish in 
bud er bloom, or exquisite foliage, made Riverview a 
second Eden. lon Murray was very busy tying up 
carnations when Arnold Atherton hurried past. He 
stopped, however, and looked after him, aud saw 
that he went into the summer-house where Violet’s 
black dress lay like a sombre shadow amid the bloom 


| and greenness. Then he went on with his work, yet 


glancing every now and then at the summer-house 
with a dissatisfied expression on his face. By-and-by 
it grew too dark to work, however, and, gathering 
up his shears, aud cord, and little bundle of long, 
smooth sticks, he went up to the stable where Joe 
Ellery lounged in his shirt-sleeves, smoking a long, 


much doubt if there was a more thoroughly-happy | clay pipe. 


mano in Ludlow that night than Ben Catherwood. | 
* Wont Katy be glad when I show her this?” he 
said, softly, to himself, grasping the precious ‘‘deed ” 
mere firmly in his hand. ‘“ She didn’t know I’d got | 
I didn’t | 


** Atherton’s here again, aint he?” Joe asked. “I 
reckon we shall have another weddin’ this fall ” 

“T hope not—leastwise, 1 Lope Miss Vi’let wont 
marry him,”’ lowering his voice. 

“I hope we shan’t have another tragedy. She 


| times n ebbe she knows something about it- you re- 
member about Catherwood that night? I never 
could quite see into that. Why should she be a 
standin’ out there in her weddin’-gown a talkin’ to 
him in that flustered sort of a way for? When I see 
’em she had both hands on his arm, and was lookin’ 
up pleading like in his face. But you couldn’t get a 
word out of Catherwood! I shall never forget how 
he looked at me when I hinted what I had seen. 
‘Joe Ellery,’ says he, ‘ the best thing you can do i. 
to forget that, to once’t.’” 

“It’s some sort of a trick—I don’t mean any re 
flections on Miss Vi'let, von know—but it’s my can- 
did opinion thaé it is a TRICK,” Murray said, slowly, 
as the two walked down the drive, pausing under the 
shadow of some giant eims at its foot. 

« Of course,” Joe laughed, * you believein ‘tricks,’ 
If ever you go to heaven it will be by some sort of a 
trick—you wont never get there reg’lar!” 

“By the way,” Murray said, thoughtfully, and 
without noticing Jov’s irreverent speech, “ did I ever 
tell you the trick that my old woman come on the 
parson, and the rest of the meetin’ folks? You se, 
she went t> some sort of a tracted meetin’ and got 
religion, and the way she used to talk, and cry, and 
take on was affectin, now, I tell you. But ’twas all 
a sham, you see, because it never sweetened her 
temper—she was a tartar, and I’ve an idee that 
*twould take a power o’ grace to bring her natur un- 
der-- nor made her any kinder to any livin’ critter; 
and between you and me, I do believe she put more 
water in the milk, and made shorter weight in the 
butter, and skinched more every way than she did 
in ‘a state o’ natur. You see, sbe had a better chaner, 
folks trusted her more. But, you see, ’twas only 
another of her tricks—’twant religion no more thin 
one of her skim-milk cheeses was a real, bona fi e 
moon.” 

** Hush,” Joe said, ‘* he’s a coming.” 

Both the men glanced up in bis face as he pass d 
them, and both noticed how white and hard it ws 
as the moonlight fell on it. 

“It’s not Phil’s face,” Joe said, as he broshe! 
haughtily past them without so much as a glane 
‘‘ He always had a smile and a pleasaut word fur 
everybody. He used to come into the stable and go 
round among the horses, and, Lord bless you! they 
knew him the minute he spoke, and would whinny, 
and look as tickled as a dumb critter can.” 

‘“*He liked flowers, too. Many and many’s the 
time be has said to me,as he watched me at my 
work, ‘I wish I had been born a gardener, instead of 
a gentieman’s son; I should have been a better and 
a@ purer man from looking 80 much into their pure 
faces,’ and then his bright face would cloud a little, as 
if he was someway sorry for something.” 

“i’ve a notion that somethin’s gone wrong with 
him up there,” Joe said, after a little thoughtful! 
pause. “I minded he looked uncommon grum. 
Let’s go up to the house, Murray?” 

As they went past the summer-house they both 
heard distinctly a low, pitiful sobbing. 

* Poor Vi'let, poor little girl!” Murray said, dra» - 
ing his sleeve hastily across hiseyes. ‘If this is his 
work he’d better be careful! 1 don’t careif he is the 
richest man in Ludlow, and a-goin’ to the legislat«r 
next winter,as I heard ’em a tellin’ down to tle 
store ’tother might.” And be clenched his fists in- 
voluntarily; ‘*he can’t come here, a vexin’ her and 
makiv’ her take on like that.” 

It was, perhaps, a week after the evening men- 
tioned above that Ben Catherwood came to Ralph’s 
‘ffice, and asked for a private interview. Within a 
few days a strange, startling rumor had been abroad 


tled and appalled people. Nobody knew how tle 
first surmise arose, or whence the stories that now 
tilled the air originated; but, like all stories, they 
gained volume and strength as they went, until 
what was at first a whisper, rose into an angry and 
excited muttering, which came one day to the ear of 
Ben Catherwood. Ben threw down his hammer, 
took off Lis overalls, put on his hat and coat, and 
walked deliberately to Ralph Irving’s office. Ralph 
looked a little surprised, but he offered him a chair, 
and made some sort of a rewark about the weather, 
Ben did not answer—it is very doubtful if be heard 
it—be only took out his bandkerchief and wiped the 
great drops of perspiration trom his forehead, yet 
without sitting down. 

1 don’t know but I’m meddling,” be said, with a 
little air of hesitation, *‘ but I couldn’t stand there at 
my work with this thing a gvin’ through the town. 
I thought maybe, if you didn’t know, you would like 
some one to teil you or, leastwise, some one ought 
todo it. If it was my sister 1 should want to know 
it, and so I did as I'd like a man to do by me—I came 
to you, instead of gossiping to my neighbors.” 

** Violet! Has any one darcd speak ill of her?” 
Ralph cried, angrily, his gray eyes growing black 
with rage, and his thin nostrils quivering and dilat- 
ing. 

‘*t knew you had not heard—and it’s a hard thing 
to tell 4 man that bis sister is -is—-under suspicion.” 

He paused again to wipe his forehead. Ralph's 
hand grasped his shoulder with a grip like iron. 

‘Suspicion of what?” he said, hoarsely. ‘ Tell 
me quick, before I strike you!” 

‘* Suspicion of the murder of Philip Atherton!’’ 

“My God!” he exclaimed, reeling like a drunken 
man. ‘It is a lie, Ben Catherwood!” turning on 
him, fiercely; “‘ how dare you tell me such a thing?” 





“I can forgive you, Irving. I should, if you had 
struck we. I think / should have struck a man who 




















in Ludlow, At first it had been breathed in whispers, | 
and horrified faces and blanched lips told it to star- | 
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| sooner you know about it the better.” 
“Who has dared start sucha rumor about the | 


Ralph Irving. If such a thieg has been done, she 
might just as well have been a woodsawyer’s daugh- 
ter as the child of Judge Irving, for all that people 
would care. It’s a personal thing, and all the judges 
between here and kingdom-come couldn’t frighten 
people into silence. Don’t try that on, or I shall wish 
I'd staid away. I suppose, to tell the exact truth, 
I come a good deal more on her account, than yours. 
She never puts on airs with people who live in smaller 
houses, and wear coarser clothes, but who, in the 
sight of the Almighty, are as honest and pure at 
heart.” And Ben Catherwood’s eyes looked un- 
flinchingly into the face of the man before him. 

Ralph colored, and bit bis lip. Presently he said: 

* You’re right, I suppose, Catherwood. I needed 
your rebuke, but it is a hard way to teach a man 
humility. Tell me all you know about this—this 
matter.” 

And Catherwood went over the whole ground of 
the suspicion; the reluctance to the marriage (which 
had someway leaked ont). the woman’s footprints by 
the shore, the description of which just tallied with 
hers, the handkerchief, with ‘‘ V. A.” marked on it, 
found near the bridge, the fact that she went out, 
and was gone near half an hour, during which this 
must have bappened, and lastly, and most conclu- 
sively, her strange manner ever since. Ralph heard 
him through without speaking, though the veins on 
his forehead were swollen alwost to bursting, and his 
lips were white as a dead man’s., 

**Poor Vio! poor little sister!’? he said, presently ; 
“she will never bear up under this terrible accusa- 
tion - it will be her death.” 

“1 don’t wish to shock your feelings, but it is nec- 
essary that you should know the whole. A warrant 
will undoubtedly be issued for her arrest immediate- 
ly, there is such a feeling in the community. You 
must break it to her the easiest way you can—it will 
be hard enough at the best.” 

‘* Who is the head—the moving head—in this mat- 
ter?” be asked, abruptly. 

“T suppose it’s Atherton, although he does not ap- 
pear in it, On the contrary, he seems very loth to 
believe the rumors, which I have an impression 
originated from him and his velvety-mouthed mother, 
in the first place.” 

“TI see how it is,” he answered, bitterly; ‘he 
wanted to marry Violet, and she refused him, and 
this is his revenge.” 

“It is a devilish one; but it don’t surprise me. But 
he has set a ball in motion that he cannot stop if he 
chooses. I wont disguise from you that it looks very 
much against her, though I want you to tell her that, 
if she says so, I will see what I can do to help her.” 

“You? Do you krow anything? If you do, you 
shall not keep it back!” Ralph exclaimed, excitedly. 

*Sottly! I shalldo just as she wantsmeto. It 
lies only between her and me, and nobody else need 
try to bully it out of me. There isn’t a power on 
earth strong enough to make Ben Catherwood break 
his word to a woman, or force him to speak against 
his will!” 

“Steel and tinder!” Ralph muttered, grimly. 
Then more suavely, ‘‘I thank you for coming to me 
with this, Catherwood. Perhaps I have been rude, 
but the circumstances palliate that.” 

“0, that’s nothing. I told you I wouldn’t have 
minded if you bad struck me. And, Irving, I want 
you to understand that I will help you and her all I 
can in this thing. If there is anything I can do, or 
anywhere | can go, just let me know, and I’m your 
man.” 

“Thank you,” Ralph said, huskily. 

Somehow the frank friendship of this man—poor 
and humble as his social position was—coming as it 
did un:ought, and in an hour of bitterness too dread- 
ful to contemplate, was very grateful to his heart. 
Especially was this the case when he noticed some, 
whom he had thought his stauchest friends, turn 
coolly away when he met them on the street on his 
way home. 

“There wont be much of the Irving pride left 
long,” he thought. And then, as it did so often, his 
mind went out to Gertrude Wayne and her pride, 
and he wondered if she would be glad, when she 
heard this, that she had avoided an alliance that 
would only have brought disgrace on her; for, de- 
spite all his sorrow for Violet, the old feeling of dis- 
grace was uppermost in his thoughts. He met Ion 
Murray as he went up the walk, and something in 
his face told him that he knew the story, and so he 
said, trying to speak hopefully and bravely: 

“I think we will weather the storm, someway, 
Murray, as dark as it looks. I know you believe in 
Miss Violet’s innocence, and will stand by her firmly, 
notwithstanding she is at present under suspicion.” 

“ Yes, that I will,” was the hearty answer, “and 
soI just told Miss Vi’let. I says, ‘ Miss Vi’let,’ says 
I, ‘anybody can suspect anybody, but the thing is to 
prove it.” And that they can’t do with all their 
scheming.” 

‘* What! does Violet know these absurd rumors? 
And what does she say?” he asked, hastily. 

“ Why, yes; you see, Joe and me were a- talking it 
over, and I were that vexed that I spoke a little loud, 
and in a minute Miss Vi’let’s face, just like any ghost, 
looked up at me—she had come up so still I didn’t 
hear her—and she said, in that soft, pleasant voice o’ 
hern, ‘ Tell me all about it, please; you see, I ought 








a know.’ And then she made me tell all the cruel 





whole.” 
‘* But what did she say? how did she take it?” he- 


daughter of Judge Irving?” he demanded, hanghtily. | interrupted. 
“O, don’t go to riding any of your high horses, | 


“Well, she was very white, and I could see her > 
hands, which held ber shawl, tremble, but she smiled 
up in my face that cheerful, and her eyes were as in- , 


' noecent and clear as the pretty wood-violets I used to | 
, bring her when she wasn’t much better than a baby. 


‘fon,’ she says, putting her little white hand on my | 
arm, ‘don’t feel so bad for me. God will take care | 
ofme.’ And he will, Mr. Ralph, you may depend on i 
that.” | 

“But it is very dreadful. I suppose I must tell | 
my father.” And, with a pained face, he went in 
where his father sat half asleep over a paper, with | 
the slant afternoon sun falling across his forehead | 
and his silvery hair. 

Ralph groaned aloud. His father looked up with 
a little start. 

‘* What isthe matter, Ralph? Yon look strangely.” 

“There has a terrible trial come upon us, father,” 
he said, unable to temporize as he had intended; 
“something more terrible and bitter than death! 
Can you bear for me to tell you, father? It is about 
Vivlet—our dear little Violet!” 

‘She is not dead, Ralph!” catching at his son’s 
arm, and half rising. 

“No, father; perhaps it would be better if she 
were. Sheis to be arrested on suspicion of Philip 
Atherton’s assassination, or complicity therein.” 

‘*Ar-arrested! my Violet—my little girl!” His 
voice died away in a hoarse whisper, and he sat star- 
ing at Ralph in a pitiful, helpless way, his lips mov- 
ing sometimes, but. no sound coming from them. 

“ Father, father!” Viclet herself cried, coming and 
kneeling at his feet, ‘do not take it so, for my sake, 
father. See how calm J am, and it is [ who suffer 
most. O father! O Ralph! may you never know 
how much!” suddenly covering her face with her 
hands, and shivering from head to foot. 

**Ts it possible she can be guilty?” ran through 
Ralph’s mind like lightning; and despite his will, 
despite his faith in her, all the nervousness and 
strangeness of her manner, all the numberless little 
things that had looked so inexplicable in her con- 
duct, looked plain and natural under this hypothesis. 

Two days later, and Violet Irving—the delicate, 
petted daughter of Judge Irving—was under arrest 
for complicity, if not berself the principal, in the 
most shocking tragedy that ever occurred in Ludlow. 
The old judge was like one stricken with paralysis. 
To be sure he had not lost his speech, or his faculties, 
but his brain seemed deadened by the blow, and 
slowly, and almost imperceptibly, his strength wast- 
ed, and people said, ‘It was killing the old judge— 
his daugbter’s disgrace.” 

In the meantime the feeling in the community was 
intense. A score of Jittle things, which had not been 
thought of before, were brought to light, and made 
to fit into this constantly increasing web of evidence. 
Some still refused to believe in her guilt, but the 
moejority were afraid it was true.” 

Arthur Delavan read the account one night in the 
paper, and the next night he knocked for admittance 
at Riverview. A woman came to the door with her 
apron to her face, and, in answer to his questioning 
look, said: 

** Judge Irving is dying, sir.” 

He went in and stood in silence by the bedside, 
clasping Ralphb’s hand in a clasp that said more, at 
that hour, than any words could. A little later, 
when all was over, he went out with Ralph, and 
learned all he had to tell. 

“TI must see her to-night,” he said, when Ralph 
paused. ‘‘ Nothing can ever make me believe her 
guilty of such acrime. I want to see her, and tell 
her this; perhaps it will be some comfort to her— 
poor child! You know my feelings toward her, 
Ralph; they have never changed—they never can! 
For some reason she has avoided me, and I left Lud- 
low two weeks ago determined never to seek her 
presence agaip, But everything is changed now. I 
may go as a friend, where I might not as a lover. 
And yet, such is my faith in her, and my love for 
her, that I would gladly marry her this hour, if she 
would let me.” 

It was a very comfortable apartment that in which 
they had placed her, and the jailor said she bore her- 
self nobly. From the first hour of her arrest a 
strange, subtle change seeired to have been wrought 
in her nature. Hitherto she had been shy, timid, 
shrinking, and latterly nervous and strange. Now 
she was grave and calm, but hopeful and strong 
amid the disgrace that had overtaken her, and in the 
quiet, self-reliant woman one would scarcely have 
recognized pretty little Violet Irving, with her 
changeful face, and shy, childish ways. 

The change struck Arthur Delavan a little pain- 
fully when the door was first swung open; and, 
though the quick blood dyed her face, when she saw 
who it was, there was still a look in her face he could 
not quite understand—a look of quiet determination, 
of hercic self-abnegation. 

“TI never knew of this until last night,” he said, 
taking her hand, and still holding it, though she 
made a little effort to withdraw it. ‘‘I came here 
with the memory of a shy, shrinking little girl, in 
my mind, whose quick tears sprang at the sight ofa 
wounded bird, and whose nature was tender, and 
soft, and clinging. I came, hoping by my presence 
to comfort and strengthen this little girl by assuran- 
ces of my fuith in her, and wy honor for her, against 
all circumstances, and under all suspicions. I find 





her quiet and self-sustained—a woman where I had 
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told me such a thing of my sister. But when such a story; and, if I tried to soften it, or leave anything known only the girl. And yet, if those assurances— , 
' rumor is going like a fire through the town, the ! out, she would bring me right up until she knew the if that friendship is worth anything to you—if you 


will take my friendship where I had hoped to give | 
more—I will be glad of even that, and feel honored 
in the acceptance.” 

Gradually, as he had spoken, an eager, wistful, re- 
lieved look had crept in‘o her face, but she said, | 
looking him steadily in the face: 

‘*And you do not believe that [am guilty of this— 
thiscrime? You have never doubted my innocence?” 

*T would as soon believe myself guilty of sucha 
thing. I have as much faith in you as | have in my- 
self, and, knowing my own heart, I know and trust 
yours. also.” 

She slipped back to her seat, and broke into a sud- | 
den passion of tears. 

* Violet-—Miss Irving—don’t!” he said, in pained 
alarm, as the veins in the siender throat swelled, and | 
great, convulsive sobs shook ber slight frame. “Is 
it anything / have said or done—anid when I had Bo | 
hoped, in some way, to comfort you.” 

© O Arthur, I am crying for very joy! And yet, I 
dare not tell you—you who are so true and noble, 
while I have been so weak and faithless. If you can 
only torgive me—I cannot, dare not hope for more!’ 

* Stop a moment,” he interrupted; ** there must 
be no further misunderstandings between us. Do 
yon love me now as you once said that you did?” 

*O Arthur, I have always loved you! Buat—” 

‘* Wait,” he said, taking her in his arms. ‘There, 
now you may tell me whatever you like; so that I 
know that, I can bear to hear anything you have to 
tell.” 

* But, Arthur, this is so terrible! I never should 
have suffered such a thought to creep into my heart, 
if I had not been nearly crazed. You see, I did not 
know but you were weak as I, and I do not think 1 
was hardly sane that night—you remember—when I 
came out to see you with that dress on ~to see you, 
as I thoaght, for the last time that [ should havea 
right to see you alone, and so, when I paused a mo- 
ment under the elms, trying to school myself for my 
fate, and saw some one cross the fvot-bridge, and 
saw a man spring up on this side—the side next 
Riverview, I mean—and heard a quick cry—a cry 
that has rung in my ears ever since--I did not know, 
but in the excitement of the moment--O Arthur! I 
dare not look you in the face after indulging such 
unworthy suspicions of ycu—you, who have shamed 
me so by your faith, and I in prison!” 

“And this was why you shrank from me, and 
seemed so strange when I came near you?” he said, 
gravely. 

‘*Yes; and all the time they were searching for 
that woman. I so feared that something would turn 
suspicion toward you, that I grew almost wild, and 
twice I went down to the river, a vague, wicked 
thought in my heart. But God cared for me better 
than I cared for myself,and I was saved. O Arthur! 
you would not blame me if you knew all I have suf- 
fered; and all the time I loved you in spite of that— 
that tuing I feared!’ 

** My poor little dove,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ I should 
be a brute to blame you when you suffered through 
your love for me. I thought my love was strong, but ; 
yours has outrivalled it, for I never believed you: 
guilty. I fear, with my strong sense of right and 

wrong, that mine might have failed. But I forget | 
that you were yet in bonds—what must I do for you? | 
I will not disguise that there is much to do.” 

**T don’t know; I had not thought much about it. 
I felt such a sense of relief when they took me—I 
thought you would escape, and that was the only 
clear thought in my heart. If I might have suffered 
alone, but poor fatuer! it isso hard tor him to bear; ! 
and yet, I had no thought of—” 

“You were going to suffer all this disgrace to 
shield me!” he interrupted. ‘*O my true, strong- 
hearted darling, and I had thought you soft, and 
weak, and clinging! But, Violet dear, I have sad 
news for you. Your father has gone where there is 
no more sorrow—” 

Sbe interrupted him with a little sbarp cry, and 
then, for the first time since her arrest, fell into a 
dead faint. 








THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


The death of the Duchess dowager of Sutherland 
receives appropriate notice in the English papers jast 
received. The late duchess derived what Macaulay 
called ‘* the sweet blood of the ‘ Howards’ ” trom her 
father, the Earl of Carlisle. Her mother was daugh- 
ter of the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
of Charles Fox’s time. Her eldest brother was the 
late accomplished and most estimable Earl of Car- 
lisle, better known in this country as Lord Morpeth, 
which was his title when he travelled here some 
years ago. The late duchess, in early womanhood, 
caine to the head of English society by her marriage 
with a nobleman of the highest rank, of magnificent 
fortune, of personal character commanding universal 
esteem, and of prominent political consequevce in 
that circle of great whig families which, during most 
of the time since the Revolution of the seventeenth 
century, bas had such controlling weight in the ad- 
ministration of England; while by her official place 
in the household of the sovereign, she was the first 
lady in the realm after the royal family. The duch- 
ess’s superb beauty and consummate grace admir- 
ably betitted and adorned that brilliant position. 
But such claims to admiration were not so much 
spoken of as the generosity of her sentiments, the 
goodness of her heart, the loveliness of all her char- 
acter. Her tine spirit was recognized as at once of | 








the purest and the loftiest type. 
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ROB DALY'S TERRIBLE NIGHT. 


The Story of an Engine Driver. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


I BELIEVE it is true that most wicked men can 
tell just what it was that changed their bearts (#ben 
they become changed), and led them to renounce 
their evil lives, and to try to become better men. 
Sometioses, of course, the work is gradual, and the 
man is led away from vice and sin by his better na- 


| ture, and by good examples and teachings; but I 


think that the greater part are influenced by some 
particular word, or work, or incident, and that the 
devil in them is overcon e by a sudden assault. Cer- 
tainly, this was so with me; and so remarkably true 
was it of me that it makes quite a story of itself, 
Mind, now, I’m not holding myself out for a model, 
or anything like one. I’ve taults enough yet, God 
knows, and I’d be a very scrry example tor anybody 
to follow. But I do mean to say that I’m a much 
better man than I was a yeur ago, and I’ve dropped 
entirely al! my sinful recklessness, and shall 1 ever 
take it on again. And this great charge is all owing 
to an adventure that happenea to me one night on 
the Gladding and Rush Railroad, and that is the story 
Iam going to tell now. 

Iam not of the middle age yet; I was only twenty- 
nine last April. Iam the son of a wealthy gentle- 
man of the west country, who had one child tesice 
ine—lit tle Allie, as I always called my sister Alice — 
the prettiest child, I think, that ever came to this 
world of sin and sorrow. She is only thirteen now, 
and as what I am about to tell happened a little 
more than a year ago, she was but twelve then. 

She is, as I have said, a sweet child, with her mild 
blue eyes, her yellow ringlets, and ber thoughttul 
looks and earnest ways, and hus a mind that will 
some day shine out grandly in sme way—I can’t 
guess how. Ofcourse Alice and I have always k ved 
each other as a brother and sister, with no other kin 
in the world, should; and it grieved my heart to put 
her away to school at Carrick, when I first went on 
the railway. But I knew that it would be shamefol 
to deprive her of the benefit of school at the time of 
her life when it would do her the most good; and 
though I longed sorely for her company while she 
was away, and thought often of the pleasant home 
she wight make for me, yet I kept to my resolution 
to consult her interest before mine, and she stayed at 
the school. 

So much for Allie. My father bad left us little 
money, and this 1 resolved to devote to her education. 
When I began to look about me for something to do, 
my friends offered to get me a place in astore, or 
some such situation as that; but I thanked them, 
and told them that they would please me much bet- 
ter by using their influence to get me a place ofa 
very different kind. And what was tbat? I told 
them I wanted to be an engine driver on the railroad, 
more than anything else. They stared, and asked 
m2 if [ thought myself competent. I laughed at the 
question, but replied that I could teach the best 
driver on the road a great deal about his engine that 
he did not know. My father had carefully taught 
me the theory of the steam engine; I had made ita 
study for years; and I had often run on the Ca: diff 
road as fireman, just for the practice, and thought IL 
could venture to handle any engine between Glad- 
ding and Rush. I soon satisfied my friends about 
my ability in this direction; and then they began to 
try. to dissuade me, on the ground that I would lower 
inyself in the social scale by taking an engine driver’s 
ee might fill a place,” they said, ‘in which you 
couid dress and appear like a gentleman all the tim: ; 
but in the place you are so eager for, you’ll be black 
and dirty, and—” 

** Yes,” I broke in, ‘‘and I’ll glory init, too. I[ 
don’t want to be a gentleman. I want to bea useful 
man, and if I can be an engine driver, I wont change 
places with the gayest fops that parade the streets.” 

Some of them were corviicel by my argun ent, 
and the others were silenced by my bluntnees of 
speech. I was recommended to the directors of the 
road by men whose recommendations had to be no- 
ticed. I was examined, passed, appreved, and 
straightway put in charge of the engine ‘ 201,” and 
assigned to the 5.40 train from Gladding, east. 1 
may as well remark here that Gladding was the 
western, and Rush the eastern terminus of the road; 
that the running time between them was six hours; 
and that another road, connecting with this, ran 
from Carrick to Gladding. Leaving Gladding at 5 40, 
I arrived at Rush at midnight; and leaving Rusb a 
little before the next noon, I was back at Gladding 
in time for the train east. My home, therefore, was 
at Rush; and here I had planned to have Alice live 
with me, when she was done with her school. 

But how I did exult to be a driver on the great 
road, and bave command of its very bestengine! I 
don’t think I would have changed my place with 
that of a merchant prince, to say nothing of a fine 
gentleman. When, by day or by night, I stood in 
the littie engine coop, with my hand on the lever and 
my eyes fixed on the track ahead, as I saw it through 
the little window, while the glorious engine rushed 
like a thing of life over the rails, with her train of 
six coaches behind, tearing through the forests, 
across the farms, over the rivers and around the bills, 
and the whole panorama seemed to fly backwards 
away from me, I felt almost like the genius of the 
Arabian Nights { used to read about when I was a 
child. 1 was prouder of my engine than is the 
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nicety just how many miles she could make in an | 
~ hour. I was never careless when on the road; noth- 
ing ahead ever escaped my eye, and it was said that 
I could bring a train to a dead stop in less distance 
than any man on the road, and that I knew every 
mile of the track by heart. Any way, I liked my 
occupation, and was anxious to do well; and I think 
I succeeded. 

I have heard it said that the sailor wants no sweet- 
heart but his ship, and I think that the engine driver 
feels very-much so about his engine. One thing I 
know; it would have been much better for my peace 
of mind if I had been contented to have no sweetheart | 
but her upon whose iron back I rode through sun- 
shine, through darkness, through calm and storm, 
hour after hour, twice a day, between Gladding and 
Rush. If she wasn’t flesh and blood, she was faith- 
ful, and she never betrayed nor deceived me; and 
that is much more than I can say of Rachel Northam. 

Rachel Northam, indeed! Gud forgive me that I 
can’t keep down that old fiendish spirit that wiil rise 
in my heart at the mere thinking of her name! I 
hoped I had got over such feelings; I pray that I 
may cherish no more bitterness towards her or hers. 
The world is wide enough for them and for me; let 
them go their way, and I’!] go mine, in peace. Yet 
my story concerns her, and { must tell how I first 
came to know her, and what came of it. 

Long ago we were schoolmates at Carrick; then I 
was a very small boy, and she a merry, gipseyish girl, 
full of life and spirits Her people moved from Car- 
rick while she was yet small, and I never knew 
whither they had gone, until one day at Rush, as I 
was walking along the sidewalk of one of the back 
streets, between trains, I saw a face at the window of 
a small house that at once riveted my attention to it. 
It was—nay, l’ll say it is, wherever it be, the most 
beautiful face that my eyes have ever beheld. I 
will not try to describe her; first, because I never 
could do her justice, and second, because there’s a 
dull pain at my heart now about her, which warns 
me not to speak or write of her beauty. Once for all, 
I will say that there was a beauty in her face and 
form, and a charm in her manner, of that kind which 
is so rare among women as to be irresistible to men, 
when they do find it. This face was that of a young 
girl, and she eat reading at the window as I came 
along; but raising her eyes, she cangbt sight of me, 
and first blushing, then laughing joyously, like the 
morning carol of a bird, she exclaimed: 
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neighbors at Rush told me the rest. 


been male again. 


“Women, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might ! 


despair."’ 


IT heard of their marriage in two weeks more, and 
that they had started on a bridal tour through the 


west country. 


I am able to say, and say truly, that at first I felt 
no anger towards her or her husband; for the reason, 
as I think, that I was so stunned by the shock that 
the feeling of anger did not at first reach me. 
conscious of an overpowering loss; I realized that 
the best and brightest part of my life, or that which 
had promised to be so, had been snatched away; and 
when I thought of Rachel Northam, it was as one 
who thinks sorrowfully, not angrily, of a lost jewel. 
I grew reckless about everything but my duty—that 
I was as careful of as before, and nobody ever saw 
any difference in me in that respect; but I became 
slovenly in my dress, careless of my appearance, and 


took badly to drink and protanity. 


My friends at Gladding wondered what had made 
this sudden change in me; and one of them, a cler- 
gyman who bad taken much interest in me, tried to 
get my confidence, that he might comfort me; but I 
sorrow to say that I repulsed him with angry oaths, 
such as it frightens me now to remember. 
my habits of life at this time could not have been 
I drank to frequent intoxication; I 
jeered and scoffed at religion, for the amusewentof a 
set of dissipated reprobates into whose company I 
fell, and instead of saving up my wages, as beture, I 


much worse. 


I was 


Indeed, 


see me. 


the next day. 


henceforth must be miserable without her. 


“Why, Bob Daly, is that you?” and ran out to 


It was Rachel Northam; and on her earnest invi- 
tation, I went in to dinner with her and her mother; 
and I stayed, fascinated with her presence, until my 
watch warned me that it was but half an hour to 
train tive west. 1 left her, promising to come again 


As my engine roared and rushed back to Gladding, 
that afternoon, I seemed to see her face flitting be- 
fore it; and that night, as we thuniered back to 
Rush through the pitchy darkness, that face still 
haunted me, and seemed to peer in through the win- 
dows at me. I had seen her—I loved her—my life 
Such 


gambled them away. One redeeming feature in my | 
wickedness was that I never forgot little Allie and 
my duty to her, but sent punctually every month to 
her preceptress at Carrick money enough to hand- 
somely defray her expenses. For the rest, 1 was 
careless, reckless and unprincipled, and the thirst 
for brandy was gaining on me every day. Frequent 
excesses had stimulated my passion for it, and the 
habit became so notorious that it came to the notice 
of the management of the road, and I was informed 
that it was about decided to discharge me from their 
employ, when the superintendent saved me by de- 
claring that I was never drunk on duty, and that he 





This was all true enough, and a bare majority of the © 
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sportsman of his fine racer. I knew every bolt and | the start. And speeding along, that glorious mid- lever; the engine puffed and slowly rolled eastward | the fact that I once spoke to the atoker for more coal; 
screw about her, and would allow nobody to oil a | autumn afternoon, on the wings of steam, with the | with its train. Five minutes later we were whirling | 1 retnember the screech of the whistle and the ring- 
rod or polish a brass but myself; and I knew to a cool air rus!.ing back upon my throbbing temples, | along at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 
and my bloodshot eye tixed on the track, I wished— | 
O, how eagerly I wished—that I might go on career- drove that engine was a madman! The stoker be- 
ing thus through time and space, with no stop or | hind himdid not knowit; the conductor was far 
pause, to remind me of my heart-cleaving grief. | 

I guessed the most of the truth about Rachel; the | yet, I can see now that passivn, uncontrollable rage 
Peter Brunck | toward Rachel and her husband, had deprived me of 
was the only son of an old millionaire who lived just | right, reason and moral feeling. 
out of the place; a youth of twenty, ungainly, ill- | justify myselt; | know that we are responsible for 
favored, coarse ard illiterate, but possessed of that | our tempers and passions, and that neither betore 
which, as it seemed, Rachel Northam craved most of the bar of God nor man will the plea of anger suffice 
all on earth—money. He had it in profusion; and | to justify sin or crime; but 1 state it as a fact, to ac- 
he bad seen her and become captivated by her | count fur the terrors with which I filled that memor- 
beauty; he had promised to gild her life with his | able night-journey. My temples burned, and my 
wealth, and to pave her path smoothly with his gold; 
and thus he had bought her, body and soul, and the | iron lay on my head, and out on the track, flitting 
unwomanly surrender of everything to wealth had 


I boldly affirm that upon that run, the man that 


from suspecting it, 1 did not realize it myself; and, 


I don’t say this to 


brain was oppressed as though a circlet of white hot 


before the engine while the day lasted, and when 
night came, peering into coop- window, as of old, was 
the beautitul tace of Rachel, seeming to mock me. 
God forgive me tor the bad passions that swayed me 
in those hours; fur the hate against the man and wo- 
man whom I was swiftly bearing toward their luxu- 
rious home at Rush, after they had embittered my 
life, as I thought, past all alleviation. Fiercer and 
fiercer burned my temples, and closer and closer my 
brain seemed contracted as the engine clove its way 
onward through the darkness; and every shriek of 
the escaping steam, as my hand pulled the valve- 
cord, seemed the howl of a demon, in the words, 
* Kill! kill!’ By-and-by the moun came up, but 
heavy masses of cloud presently obscured it, and it 
shed but a faint glimmer on distant objects beyond 
the light of the head-lamps. The stations were 
reached, stopped at, and passed with a rapidity that 
seemed unusual to me; Welton, Manning, Armsly 
and Griswold were behind us, and more than half 
the way was passed. I looked at my watch; we were 
on time, almost to a half-minute. My brain was 
whirling like a maelstrom, but my hand was steady, 
and my watch vigilant. 

Even at the start, at Gladding, my mind was full 
of thoughts of revenge, but they took no definite 
shape; and every station I have named was passed, 
and still the engine obeyed the hand of a demon 
without a purpose—a fiend in human shape without 
a plan! Gaston went by, and a horrible suggestion 
came to me as the lamps for a second flared on the 
huge capitals MARGRAVE BRIDGE at the head of 
a hill on the wall. For twenty minutes the devilish 
hint revolved itself in my seething brain, and I 
chuckled over it as only a madman would; until, as 
I whistled ‘ down brakes,” for Redmond, my awful 
resolution was taken. Rachel Brunck and her hus- 
band should never reach Rush alive, to enj sy the 
happiness they had deprived me of; no, not even if 
it required the sacrifice of every man, woman and 
child on the train, myself included, to destroy them! 
And that was exactly what my diabolical plot seemed 
to require, and exactly what I’ had coolly resolved 
upon doing. 

From Redmond to Margrave Bridge was elever 
tmoiles, with nothing between but a flag station, half 
a mile from the bridge. The bridge was over a creek 





knew enough about me to assure them that my habits fifty yards wide, and forty feet above its bed, being 
would never cause the company to suffer in any way. | supported by great stoneabutments. A few minutes 


before the start from Gladding, a telegram came 


ing of the bell several times; but except that I knew 
and realized my duty, and did it as faithfully as ever, 
notwithstanding that I had just plotted to destroy 
train and passengers in a dreadful crash—except 
this I knew nothing. My brain had been stunned 
again; and dim, awful consciousness that Providence 
had overreached me and defeated my wicked designs 
took possession of me, awing and hushing me into 
amazement and confusion. I was wrapped in a 
species of trance, which was only broken when the 
train slowly entered Rush Station amid the flaring 
of the lamps, and the familiar voices of the runners 
and hackmen. Tie engine was uncoupled from the 
tender, and I brought it into the round-house for the 
night; and thence I walked back to the station The 
crowd of passengers had mostly dispersed and gone 
their wavs; a few people lingered about the platform, 
and, as I came forward into the broad light of the 
station lamps, a little girl ran out from the lwlies’ 
room, joyously calling my name; and in an instant 
her arms were about my neck, and her bright, simil- 
ing face was turned up to mine for a kiss. 

I was all out of my trance now. ‘“ Why, Allie 
Daly,” I said, “‘ where on earth did you come from?” 

‘From Carrick, to be sure,” she answered, with a 
merry langh. “I meant to surprise you, and sol 
never wrote you that we were to have a week's holi- 
day while Miss Glenny went to her sister’s wedding. 
I tried to find you at Gladding; but the time was 
too short.” 

A dreadful suspicion flashed upon me with her 
words. “On what train did you come, Allie?” I 
asked, © huskily that she looked anxiously into my 
face to see what caused my emotion. 

** On this one, to be sure.” 

My head swam, and I fell fainting on the platform. 

* * . * * * * 

Through all my hours of delirium the gentle face 
of Allie has haunted me, and every voice I have 
heard in my sick chamber has seemed to sound re- 
proachfully in my ears the words, “ And she, too, 
would have been your victim!” In the hours of my 
convalescence I have recalled with shudderings of 
horror what is here written, and resolutions have 
followed, which, God helping, will make me a better 
man. I shal! never return to my engine; the story 
of that one night is a sufficient reason for my deter- 
mination to seek another business 

A few words of explanation are proper, though 
possibly unnecessary. The repairs at Margrave 
Bridge were hastened with such despatch upon that 
night as to be completed twenty minutes before ve 
passed the station; and the flagman shovel the 
safety-signal purposely, according to his orders. A 
mightier hand than mine held the destinies of that 
train, and turned away my insane wrath not only 
from those I hated, but from the gentle head of the 
little child I loved. 





A NEAPOLITAN KING OF 1749. 





We naw all the sport (boar-hunting). His majesty 
, (Charles 1V. of Naples) stands bebind a tree. His 
; people drive the wild boars before him, and he fires 
at them. He kills a great number, and that seems 
, to be all the joy of the sport, for he never stirs from 
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MASONS OF CIRCUMST~s 


This name is appropriate to those rela 
wise essential to, the order. They aren . 
as it were; for instance, an individual 
sited in the vicinity ofa Lodge for yearr 
fectly aware of its meetings, but hax 
any interest in the Order, or expressed 
know anything about its members. A. 
takes a notion to become a Mason; he | 
the hospitality received, by those who | 
Order, from strangers in @ strange lar 
an application, his character is above 
on that account there is no opposition, .: 
request in this manner, to have the «: 
red upon him all at once, as he is about | 
in a few days, and he cannot take the: 
are given in a lump. 

His friends who are associated with t: 
know him to be of good standing, and} 
prominent among the citizens of bis , 
dence, are anxious that he should co 
with them, and in their anxiety to for: 
tion, do not ask the particular motive + 
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moral standing. Yeta great strens is lai, 
when an application tor a dispensation, 
the question whether the principles of . 
likely to be disseminated and diffused 
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He is therefore rushed through by 
were, amd cannot appreciate the lease: 
roundings as one can who has made t. 
the old-fashioned stage-coach method «. 
where the jolting and unevenness ot 
his attention to the surrounding objec 
presses bis mind that on his arrival at 
journey, he has a vivid recollection of « 
stances attending it, and can easily rel. 
tures which accompanied it. 

Not so the one who has employed stes 
he cares not for the beauty of the ace 
which he speeds; bis desire is to reach 
journey, and when completed he can 
the beginning and the end, viz., that | 
the dark and arrived in the dark, and 
ing light left no impression of surrou 
upon his mind, and it is difficult for bin 
people who have travelled the route 
made the journey by the same road. 





were my thoughts, which drove everything else from | directors decided to keep me—wrongly, as I now from the bridge saying that the last freight train had 
my head, and made me 60 abstracted that I started | think; for no man who drinks liquor is fit to be put , torn up the rails from the first half of the bridge, and : drove of pigs in a farmyard. But his whole delight 
and stamped my foot in vexation, to see that I had. in charge ofan engine, and of the lives and limbs of that, if we started on time, we must wait balf an , and employment is shooting. He never fails going 
passed the crossing of the Brighton highway without | hundreds of human beings, every day. But, how- | hour at the flag-station for the rails to be thoroughly | every day of his life (Sundays excepted) to some place 


He wishes to visit a Lodg-, he is am... 
personally to him, but brethren, who a: 
ous to know that he is justly entitled to 
them, and a committee are appointed 


the spot he first goes to, and might as well fire ata 


ringing the bell; the very first omission of the kind 


I had ever made. 


for this girl. She made me conscious of a want 





A man cannot describe why he loves a woman; he 
is a fool to attempt it; because, if he loves her truly 
and devotedly, it is all a mystery, and there is noth- 
ing of it that he can comprehend himself, except the 
fact that he does love her. So it was with my passion 


had never known before, and the encouragement 
she gave me from the first opened to me the vista of 
a happiness in life I had never dreamed of. Encour- 
agement, do I say? Rather let me say that there | 
was a tacit understanding between us that she would 

one day be my wife, when I had saved enough to buy 
usahome. I know we never said it in words; but 


ever, I remained at my post, and no accident hap- 
pened to my train. I have said that at tirst I felt no 
anger towards Rachel Northam or the man she had 
married; but there was a time—and I shudder to 
recall it—when a very devil of wrath, rage and fury 
took possession of my heart. It was about fifteen 
minutes before the regular time for the departure of 
I | the train from Gladding,abont six weeks after Rachel’s 
marriage. The Carrick train was just coming in, 
and ours was on the track, all ready for the start, 
when I remembered that I had hung my watch in 
; the ticket office that day, after getting in from Rush, 


relaid. The superintendent had decided to start the 
train on time, and I had received careful instructions 
to stop at the flag. My devilish plan, suggested by 
the handbill at Gaston, and matured before we 
reached Redmond, was to put on steam, dash past 
the fiag, run out on the imperfect track, and tumble 
train and passengers together off the bridge, to the 
bottom of the creek. 

I cannot speak nor write of the ravage joy with 
which this demoniacal resolve p ssessed me. With 
the train running at a speed of thirty miles the hour 





on account of some rough work about the engine 


the stoker, and ran across the platform to the office. 


after leaving Redmund, I increased it to forty, and 


| stood by the lever with my hand upon it, my cap off, 
that I was superintending. I left the engine with | mz hair streaming back, and my eyes glaring out 


upon the road. God forbid me to realize how I 


no woman misunderstands her own motives, and 
Rachel Northam never kissed me nor pressed my 
hand without committing herself to me again. No, 
I never asked her to be my wife, and she hever gave 
me her promise in words; but for two months she 
never thought of anything different from this, and 
she would have grieved to think that it was not to 


With my watch in my pocket, I was making my way : looked in those moments; I have seen a picture of 
back again, when 1 was caught and delayed a mo- | Satan exulting over a conquered world, which, 1 
ment in the stream of passengers pouring out from | think, I must have resembled. On, on, like the 


the Carrick train and hurrying into ours. 


A man | wiuds of beaven, the engine thundered along the 


and a woman passed me within arm’s length, and | quivering rails, and, as we approached the flag-sta- 
one glance as they passed told me that the latter was | tion, I whistled; the next moment we were darting 
Rachel; the other I supposed to be her husband. | by it. I caught a glimpse of the old flagman’s face, 








be so. And then came a change. 


ing, until it became so plainly manifested that 


to tell me how I had offended her. 


and gave me her crushing, cruel answer: 


angry with me. 
now; but do take it kindly, Rob.” 
I don’t know what answer I made her, nor how 


lett the house 


a@bvaiu!’’ aul the bell struck sharply at my ear! 





“There’s something that ought to be understood 
between us, Rob, so that there need be no hard feel- 
ings. The fact is, I'm engaged to marry Peter 
Brunck, and have been tor two weeks. He’s getting 
jealous of you lately, and he thinks you come here 
too much. Now be a good Rob Daly, and don’t be 
You've been good to me, and maybe 
you’ve wanted more of me than I can ever give you 


My senses never came to me fully 
till the next time 1 heard the conductor shout ‘All 





I | drive it. I uad but one glance at them; but that was 


could bear it no longer; and one day I implored her enough. It was Rachel that [ saw, coming back to 


She sat with , Rush from her long wedding tour, all tricked out in 
downcast eyes for a. moment after the question, and 


then lifting her face, she looked boldly into mine, . for which she had sold herself to the pigmy beside 


the rich clothing and the flashing gauds of jewelry 
| her—the bribes which I could not offer her! It was 
Rachel, my own beautiful Rachel—mine fairly, in 
the sight of God, though stolen from me by this little 


leaned. My wrath was at first excited towards him 


looked, with his shrunken body and crooked back; 
but just then some devil whispered in my ear, ‘‘ She 





ingly for his+!’ and a hot flame of rage against both 
I of them rose within me. The train, the depot, the 
crowd, Swam betore my eyes; | heard the condnetor 
shout ‘All aboari!’ and I ran to the engine and 
x jumped on as the bell struck. My band started the 
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creature of Mammon by her side, on whose arm she | 


only, pitiful, grinning stripling. and half idiot as he 


sold herself deliberately; she threw you aside will- | 


They did not see me; I do not think that either of | as he waved the safety flag by the track; and I 
A change—not in me, but in her; a coolness, an them would have felt safe to ride in that train, could | chuckled as I thought that in his terror at the horri- 
indifference to me, slight at first, but steadily increas- | they have seen the face of the man whe was about to 


ble fate to which we were speeding he had thrown 
out the wrong signal. 


tions required, but increased it instead. I believe I 
shouted in savage glee as the pilot overreached the 
bridge; but the noise was so great that the fireman 


with the unusual strain which the high rate of speed 
upon which we were running brought on it—and 
that was all. The train crossed in safety, without a 
| jolt or jar to show that the track was defective; and 
the next station was reached and passed before I 
could comprehend that my horrible intent had in 
some mysterious and providential manner been cir- 
cunvented, and that instead of lying wrecked and 
shattered in the miist of death, and blood, and 
groans, at the bottom of the creek, the train was 
holding steadily on its way to R ish. 

| The rest of the way, to the terminus at Rush, on 
that awful ni_bt, is to me a blank. 





I diuly recall 


We reached the bridge—we H 
were upon it—I never slacked speed, as the direc- | 


did not hear me. The bridge shook and groaned | 


for that purpose, and keeps up a weekly correspon- 
| dence with his brother, the King of Spain, informing 
him of the number of wild boars, deer, ducks, etc., 
| he kills. When he was at Florence, on his way here, 
he diverted himself with shooting small birds in the 
| gardens of the grand duke’s palace. His apartments 
| were hung with some very fine tapestry, in which 
were the portraits of the Medici family. In wet 
| weather he amused himself with shooting out the 
| eyes of the figures with pistols, upon which they 
made some excuse to remove it. We saw it repsir- 
ing, and were told this story at Florence. A pretty 
-specimenofaking. * * * He often goes 
, by our windows to some shooting-place, in his coach 
' and eight, as hard as the borses can go, attended by 
bis guards and twelve running footmen, one of them 
| on each side of the coach with a bag of copper coin, 
| which they throw among the populice as they pass 
, along the streets of Naples, which occasions bis being 
attended by a great crowd and noise. I have seen 
, the queen with him, dressed in a yellow riding-habit 
laced with silver, and a wig over her hair. 





EARLY MARKSIAGES. 
| All great men, like Franklin, advocate early mar 
riages; and all great men, with rare exceptions, 
have been men who married young. Wordsworth 
had only one hundred pounds a year when he first 
married. Lord Eldon was so poor that he had to go 





to Clare Market, London, to buy sprats for support. 
Coleridge and S »uthey we can’t find had any income | 


at all when they got married. We question whether 4 


Luther, at any time, had more than $200 a year. 
, Fathers, you say you teach your sons prudence—you | 

do nothing of the kind; your worldly-wise and clever | 

son is ruined for life. 

table and at free-love circles. Your wretched world- 

ly wisdom taught him to avoid the snares of marry-. | 
‘ ing young, and soon—if be is not involwnd in embar- 


rassments which will last him a lhife—he is a blase fel- | 


low—heartless, false. without a single generous sen- | 
tirent or manly aim; he has “ No God, no heaven | 
iu the wide world!” 




















You will find him at the faro- | 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 


PRADA AAAARnmnrnrrnrr 


(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


MASONS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
This name is appropriate to those relating, but no- 
wise essential to, the order. They are made by steam, 
as it were; for instance, an individual may have re- 
sifted in the vicinity ofa Lodge for years, has been per- 


fectly aware of its meetings, but has never taken | 


any interest in the Order, or expressed any desire to 
know anything about its members. Ali at once he 
takes a notion to become a Mason; he has heard of 
the hospitality received, by those who belong to the 
Order, from strangers in a strange land; he makes 
an application, his character is above reproach, and 
on that account there is no opposition. He makes the 
request in this manner, to have the degrees confer- 
red upon him all at once, as he is about to leave home 
in a few days, and he cannot take them unless they 
are given in a lump. 

His friends who are associated with the Order, and 
know him to be of good standing, and perhaps rather 
prominent among the citizens of his place of resi- 
dence, are anxious that he should connect himself 
with them, and in their anxiety to form this connec- 
tion, do not ask the particular motive which has in- 
duced him to apply for the degrees, and they induce 
the master of their Lodge to apply fur a dispensation 
to give them to him, without waiting tor the consti- 
tutional time provided by the Grand Lodge. 

Now because this candidate is worthy and of good 
character, itis no reason why in his placea dispensa- 
tion should be issued, for Lodges at any time are not 
supposed to adinit any one but those who are in good 
moral standing. Yeta great stress is laid on this tact, 
when an application for a dispensation is made, and 
the question whether the principles of the Order are 
likely to be disseminated and diffused by this candi- 
date never enters into the question. 

He is therefore rushed through by steam, as it 
were, and cannot appreciate the lessons or the sur- 
roundings as one can who has made the journey by 
the old-fashioned stage-coach method of conveyance, 
where the julting and unevenness of the road calls 
his attention to the surrounding objects, and so im- 
presses his mind that on his arrival at the end of his 
journey, he has a vivid recollection of all the circum- 
stances attending it, and can easily relate the adven- 
tures which accompanied it. 

Not so the one who has employed steam to aid him ; 
he cares not for the beauty of the scenery through 
which he speeds; bis desire is to reach the end of his 
journey, and when completed he can only recollect 
the beginning and the end, viz., that he set out in 
the dark and arrived in the dark, and the interven- 
ing light left no impression of surrounding objects 
upon his mind, and it is difficult for him to convince: 
people who have travelled the route that he has 
made the journey by the same road. 

He wishes to visit a Lodg-, he is among strangers 
personally to him, but brethren, who are only desir- 
ous to know that he is justly entitled toa seat among 
them, and a committee are appointed to ascertain 
the fact, and perhaps, after detaining this committee 
for an hour from the Lodge business, he is able to 
show them that he has received the degrees in a 
regular manner, or rather in a regularly constituted 
Lodge, but in a very irregular manner. 

The circumstances under which he has received 
them are not related perhaps to the committee, and 
the Lodge from which he hails is supposed to have 
very incompetent oflicers, or not very choice in their 
selection of material for their work, and thus the 
Lodge, whether blamable or not, must stand accused 
in the minds of those who examine him. 

Tuis kind of Masons I call Masons of circum- 
stances, no ornament or honor to the institution, and 
they do not seek it fur any interest they take in it, 
but for the interest they expect it will take in them. 
These Masons should append to their Masonic signa- 
ture (that they may be known and distinguished) the 
letter M. C. H. 








THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


wee 
BY BROTHER ROB. MORRIS. 





Until within a few years it was thought that the 
only remains of the once abundant forests of cedar 
(Cedrus Libani) that crowned the tops of Lebanon, 
in its entire range, were to be seen at a point abvut 
three days’ journey northeast of Beyrout. It was 
there that the travellers sought them, and many a 
glowing account of their immense trunks, their 
lotty tops and spreading foliage has been transmitted 
to us through their journals. There are only tive 
hundred trees, great and small, in the grove at that 
place, which is at the head waters of the Kadisha 
that flows into the Mediterranean Sva near Tripoli. 

Latterly, however, a large grove of the same trees 
has been discovered less than a day’s journey from 
Beyrout. These, though not quite so large as the 
others, are of the same species cf cedar, viz., the 
Cedrus Libani, and amply repay the visit of the tour- 


ist. I started from Beyrout to see them, April 25th, | 


aud propose to give here an account of my jvurney. 


The way out of Beyrout is by the French turn- 
pike towards Damascus. This we follow for twenty- 
five and a half French miles, equal to about eighteen 
efours. It is an excellent road, pertectly smooth, 
‘ ascending the whole way, in a romantic serpentine 
| where the traveller is never out of sight of the sea. 
The thick groves of olive and mulberry trees around 


mountain tops before you, and the increasing cool- 
ness of the breezes to brace you up, leave delightful 
sensations upon the mind. Some of the valleys 
around which the road winds, are very deep and im- 
pressive, while the variety of travellers, the cultivat- 
ed terraces, and the thousand novelties of which one 
never gets weary, take away from the monotony of 
ordinary travel and give a delightful zest to the un- 
dertaking. 

Leaving the turnpike, the change of road from a 
French turnpike to a Lebanon horse-path is at once 
painful'y evident. You begin to descend a hill so 
steep that you involuntarily stop and look around to 
see if the road you are on has not been abandoned. 
At first sight it resembles those deep gullies some- 
times observed in our country, which are washed out 


Beyrout, with the heavy snowbanks that crown the | 


Tae FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





tree of the Lord;” ‘‘the high and lifted up,” etc., | est is not large, not more than five hundred trees, 
etc. The Amorite in bis arrogance and the Assyrian | great and small, grouped irregularly on the sides of 
It is | 


| in his greatness was compared to the cedars. 
| also the model of expansion. The constant growth 
| of the righteous man is described under this simili- 
tude. Its fragrance is not overlooked; ‘‘the smell 
of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon.” 
cedar was the prince of trees. Every one who has 
| Seen it amongst the snows of Lebanon will recognize 
| the force of the glorious and majestic imagery of the 
| prophets. This monarch of twenty or thirty cen- 
turies, under which I am sitting, with its gnarled 


sive branches spreading their foliage, rather in layers 


The | 


and contorted stems, and its scaly bark, with its mas- | 


than in flakes, with its dark-green leaves, fully as- | 


shallow ravines, which mark the birthplace of Au- 
disha or Holy River. Some of these trees are struck 
by lightning, broken by enormous louis of snow, or 
| torn to fragments by tempests. Young trees are 
constantly springing up from the roots of old ones 
and from seeds of ripe cones. The whole of the up- 
per terrace of Lebanon might again be covered with 
groves of these noble trees and furnish timber enough, 
not only for Solomon’s Temple and the House of t' e 
Forest of Lebanon, but for all the houses along this 
coast. They have been propagated by the nat or 
seed in many parts of Europe, and there are more 
of them within fifty miles of London than on all 





; hundreds of my patrons will be able to judge of that 


serts its title as a monarch of the forests. 
Ot the quality of the wood I shall say but little; 


Lebanon.” 

After writing this article, I came across the second 
edition of Tristam’s “* Land of Israel.” who on page 
634 quotes a letter from Rev. H. H. Jessup alluding 
to these groves of cedars east of Ain Zehaltch, which 
I have jast visited. Hesays that a few years ago 
this locality could boast of its 10,000 cedars, but the 
Sheikh sold them toa native who cut them down for 


for themselves, as I have secured a good piece for 
each of them. The roof of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at J+rusalem is made of it, and it is cer- 
tainly very close in grain as well as dark in color. 
The king’s house on Mount Zion was made of it, and 





by the wintry storms from a forsaken road. Finding 
that there is no other way, you get down and attempt 
to lead your horse, but a Syrian horse is accustomed to 
be ridden or driven and will not be led. If you are 


animal bear you down the bili at his own discretion. 
Here the peculiar training of the country is seen in 
the pertect care and safety with which he does his 
work. Stepping from rock to rock, springing upa 
long step, dropping down on two feet at a time when 
the descent is too great for one, placing his feet suc- 
cessively into crevices barely large enongh for them, 
and taking the worst places he comes to so cheerfully 
as to show that he is accustomed to it, the horse soon 
brings you to the foot of the first hill, and prepares 
to mount the second. I will not take up my letter 
with a mere description of the road, but I must say 
that that day’s journey gave me a@ new idea of the 
capacity of the horse. Sometimes we would round 
the sides of precipices so high and steep that I was 
fain tou shut my eyes in disway. Sometimes we 
meandered among masses of rocks that had been 
shaken trom the mountains by earthquakes. Some- 
times we crossed the stone bridges so narrow and 
rough that nothing but the peculiar construction of 
the horse’s ehoes (made to cover the whole foot) could 
prevent them from slipping. Finally we arrived at 
the village of Ain Zehaltch, which was our first day’s 
stage. 

A female school recently opened here under the 
patronage of the great Protestant missions, enabled 
us to secure pleasant accommodations with the teach- 
ers. They gave us the best fare in their power, 
spread down for us upon the floor, in the preacher’s 
room, sufficient bedding, and left us to a repose earn- 
ed by and needed after our day’s ride. At the village 
of Ain Zvhaltvh there is an old fountain now disused, 
which has a pair of carved leopards upon it resem- 
bling the lions engraven on the side of St. Stephen’s 
Gate at Jerusalem, and supposed to be remains of 
the Crusaders’ period. There are here, also, several 
tombs of that singular people the Druses. 

Early the next morning we took a guide and start- 
ed for the cedars, which were in plain view, standing 
by the snow-drifts, high up on the mountain-side. It 
took us, however, two hard hours’ riding to reach the 
foot of the slopes below them. Here we left our 


was the first time I had discovered that a man’s 
knees at fifty years are not the same machinery as 
at thirty. I used to be noted as a good walker and 
climber, but that piece of work took the conceit out 
of me for once. Weclimb up apparently mile after 
mile. We passed the highest barley tields which in- 
deed occupied a slope of ground that was almost per- 
pendicular. We passed the line of scarlet poppies 
and other gay flowers, and the line of singing birds 
and insects. 

The mountain air began to revive me in my heat 
and perspiration; stopping occasionally to look back 
and epjoy that splendid panorama of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, seen from Mount Lebanon, which once 
beheld can never be forgotten, Still I went on with 
tottering knees and muscular system so paralyzed by 
unwonted strain that I seemed to have no control 
over it Looking above me, the cedars seemed ever to 
mock my desire and appeared no nearer. Now I 
came to the line of the snow-drift across which the 
winds came, cold as winter. 

At last I reached the lowest, and as it proved the 
largest of the grove, a monster fifteen feet in circum- 
ference and divided symwetrically into four noble 
trunks. Here L threw myself exhausted, and en- 
deavored to reflect upon the time, place and occasion. 
“ High X{[- Lebanon, visit to the cedars!” While 
recovering my breath let me refer to some of the 
authorities concerning this memorable tree. The 
bibical reference: are numerous. 

The Hebrew name erez is preserved to this day 
among the Arabs. I ask my guide the name of the 
tree that bends so grandly over me; he replies in bis 
corrupt vernacular arruz, eqnivalent in good Arabic 
to arz. The word is applied in Scripture, as it is in 
the vernacular Arabic, both generally to the trees of 
the pine family, but more especially to the Cedar of 
Lebanon, Cedrus Libani. The cedar-wood named in 
Lev. 14: 4. was probably the timber of a fragrant 
species of juniper growing among the rocks of Sinai; 
but in most of the biblical references this which is 
now shading me is doubtless meant. Everywhere | 
the symbelic expressions of the Cedar of Lebanon are | 
lefty and grand. It is “ the glury of Lebanon;” “ the 





alone, there is no remedy but to remain and let the | 


horses, and started to make the ascent on foot. It | 


Sol used it very largely in the temple and in 
his own palace. So the second and third temples | 
were constructed of this wood. It worked well in 
carvings, and was used by the Tyrian shipwrights 
for their masts. In the days of the Old Testament 
writers the whole of this great range of mountains 
must have abounded in the noble tree, now 80 scarce 
and found only upon spots nearly inaccessible to 
visitors. 

After a good rest, my companion (Brother Samuel 
Halleck of Beyrout) and myself left our baggage at 
the foot of the grand old cedar and mounted to the 
top of the range, crossing some deep snow-irifts, 
piles of rocks, loose gravel beds dnd other variety of 
mountain surface. With the exception of a few 
phessants or partridges that whirred out of a pile of 
rocks, and a few insects, we saw no signs of life. A 
few specimens of flowers exhausted the botanical ex- 
hibit. The view from the top of the range, which is 
here about 6000 feet in height, is extremely grand, 
and had not the wind blown so excessively cold I 
should have enjoyed a longer tarry. Villages by 
scores and hundreds dot the hillsides in every direc- 
tion, though at so great a height no sigus of inhabi- 
tants can be detected save a single plowman, far be- 
neath us, who is turning up the earth between two 
snow-drifts, preparatory to sowing. How he has 
managed to climb so high with his poor little cattle, 
and what he expects to raise in this mountain zone, I 
cannot tell. 

Returning to our great cedar which, from its four 
prominent divisions, I have named “the tree of the 
Four Cardinal Virtues,” we ate heartily of the victu- 
als we had prudently provided before leaving Bey- 
rout, and then I snugged myself in a nook on the lee- 
ward side of the tree, and called up in succession 
seventeen yr sons of those whom I have most reason 
to remember with gratitude or kindness, and to each 
one wrote a letter dated, ‘‘On Mount Lebanon, April 
26, 1868.” If these epistles are received and read 
with half the pleasure they afforded in the composi- 
tion, my frozen hands, and feet, and discomforts will 
be amply compensated. The number of trees visible 
from this point is perhaps one hundred, mostly of 
good size, but none of them tall enough to furnish a 
mast or beam, still less to make good boards. From 
the top of the ridge, however, several thousand may 
be counted, and it may be that some of them are bet- 
ter fitted for the carpenter’s and shipwright’s use. 
From all of them the Arabs have lopped off all su- 
perfluous branches, and indeed so many of the other 
branches as to give the entire grove a stumpy appear- 
ance, perbaps not natural to them. Upon only one 
did we find any of the cones, those large and hand- 
some seed vessels so much sought after by travellers; 
the natives had doubtless gathered the best for fuel. 
I have the promise however, of my guide, that he 
will collect five hundred or one thousand for me and 
send them down to Beyrout, that I may supply my 
patrons with them as a valuable addition to their 
cabinets. Of the wood I secured a large trunk of a 
tree long since felled ; it was rolled down the moun- 
tain side on the day following my departure, cut in 
two, and brought to me on the back of a camel. 

The extreme cold of the mountain air warned us 
away. Sv after cutting for each a good stick, and 
collecting an abundance of the sprigs, not forgetting 
to mark the Square and Compass upon the root of the 
great tree that had sheltered us, and waved the Ma- 
sonic flag to the winds of Lebanon, we started upon 
our descent only less adventurous and even more te- 
dious than the ascent. My very knee caps twinge 
with the remembrance as1 write of that slipping, 
scrambling journey to the base of Mount Lebanon. 
How glad we were to have the relief of our saddles I 
need not say. 

We again spent the night at Ain Zehaltch, and re- 
turned the next day to Beyrout highly gratitied with 
our successful and invigorating visit to Lebanon. 
In the opening of this article I alluded to the great 
cedar grove at the head of the river Kadisha. Those 
are much the largest specimens of the Cedrus Libani 
known to be in existence, and it is quite probable 


pitch Vigorous young plants are springing up on 
every side. Mr. Jessup measured one stump which 
was thirteen feet in diameter.— Masonic Review. 
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ELECTION OF A GRAND MASTER.—James Connor 
was last month elected Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons in Suuth Carolina, vice ex-Governor 
Orr. 
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HOT TEMPERS. 

It was shortly before Alexander the Great—as im- 
petuous in his way as Cleopatra—ran Cleitus through 
the body with a spear, that he struck with his fist a 
trumpeter who discreetly demurred to sound at the 
mad monarch’s bidding. Plutarch says this man 
was afterwards held in great esteem, because his pru- 
dence saved the whole army from being alarmed. 
But whatever remorse may have tortured Alexander 
at the death-blow he dealt to Cleitus, history records 
no regret, on his part, at the lack of nobility in bands 
that smote a trumpeter. 

Some blows, bestowed by princes and potentates, 
of either sex, on creatures of another clay, are bis- 
torical. Such is the blow that Nestorius gave to the 
bold monk who forbade the bishop, as an obstinate 
heretic, to approach the altar of his own great met- 
ropolitan church. With his own hand the bishop 
struck the presumptuous babbler, and anon gave 
him over to the officers to be first flogged through 
the streets of the city, and then cast out of it. 

Have we not the Grand Monare ve himself so far 
forgetting. as Macaulay says - the grace, the dignity 
for which he was renowned throughout the world, 
that, in the sight of all the splendid crowd of gentle- 
men and ladies who came to see him dine at Marli, 
he broke acane on the shoulders of @ lackey, and 
pursued the poor man with the handle? 

Have we not Wenzel, King of Bohemia, and, in 
1378, Kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire, drawing 
bis sWord frantically and running at a servant who 
waited at dinner, because the servant inadvertently 
let slip what none durst whisper to the king, the 
news of terrible Zisca being at hand? “ Ziuca there? 
deny it, slave!” cried Wenzel, frantic—as Mr. Car- 
lyle reports the scene. But slave durst not deny. 
Wenzel rushing at him, himself fell down dead. ‘‘ He 
ended by apoplexy, or sudden spasm of the heart; 
terrible Zisca, as it were, killing him at second 
hand.” ; 

Nor be forgotten Frederick William II. lifting his 
foot as if to kick an envoy; or his son Frederick the 
Great, lifting his cane to strike an officer with whom 





caped at full gallop, the king pursuing him for some 
time in vain. The elder of these old Fritzes was 
terribly addicted to the use of the cane, and dealt in 
blows wholesale aa well as retail. There is one scene, 
for instance, in Carlyle, where we see his majesty in 
literally personal conflict with his judges, whom, 
for some official dereliction, he has summoned to his 
presence in hot haste; swift messengers bringing 
them in their dreesing- gowns, just as they are found 
shaving, breakfasting. Their apologies seem to him 
subterfuges, and up he starts, growling terribly, and 
“ smites down upon the crowns of them with the 
royal cudgel. Fancy the hurry-scurry, the unforensic 
attitudes and pleadings! Royal cudgel rains blows 
right and left; blood is drawn, crowns cracked, 
crowns nearly broken; and several judges lost a few 
teeth, and had their noses battered, before they 
could get out.” 

Anda glance is, perhaps, due to Napoleon the 
Great, taking Drouet by the ears and pulling them, 
in his rage at that ofticer’s dilatory doings; and to 
the Grand Duke Constantine, not only reprimand- 
ing an officer for some insignificant offence, in a fren- 
zy of objurgation, but following him step by step un- 
til he drove him against the wall, “ venting his saliva 
through his teeth with his expletives,” till, at last, 
the object of his much-ado-about-nothing, losing all 
patience, tore the insignia of his rank from his shoul- 
ders, and threw them on the ground, exclaiming, 


he had been displeased in the field, and who had es-. 





that some of them even antedate the time of the 
Hirams. Professor Tristam says of them: “ the trees 
are not too close nor are they entirely confined to the 
grove. Though the patriarchs are of enormous 
growth they are no higher than the younger trees, 
many of which reach a circumference of eighteen 
feet.” Dr. Thomson says: ‘‘ the platform where the 
cedars stand is more than six thousand feet above 
the Mediterranean, and ar>und it are gathered the 
very tallest and grayest heads ot Lebanon. The for- 


“ Since your imperial highness has spat in my face 
and on my epaulettes, I will no longer wear them.” 
Constantine bad not the grace or the knack that Na- 
poleon possessed of winning back and conciliating 
those upon whom he had thus vented his ire; and 
well for the French ewperor was it that he owned 
this precious gift; for such is said to bave been the 
violence of his tem per, especially in the later periods 
of bis career, that he not unfrequently struck the 
generals or high functionaries who were near him. 
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DOWN BY THE FIBS. 


“ Ho, my merry young boatman, 
Ruddy and damp from the seas, 
Saw ye a child that tripped and smiled, 
And shook her curls in the breeze— 


“ Fair brown curls, that the sunshine 
Kindles up into gold, 
Thrown back with grace from a rosy face, 
Looking half shy, half bold?” 


Spake the merry young boatman, 
Staying his sturdy pace, 
‘*I saw no child that tripped and smiled, 
Nor a rosy and roguish face; 


**But down by the firs a maiden 
Slowly straying I met: 
Her face was fair, but pale for care, 
And her downcast lids were wet.”’ 


‘* And her curls were brown, or golden?” 
“ Her hair was gold in the sun.”’ 
** And her frock was white ?''"—* A gown too light 
And gay for so sad a one.” 


Why, this is the same little Nellie: 

No longer a child, forsooth! 
And she smiles to me, but weeps by the sea! 
“* Good morrow, and thank thee, youth."’ 


Ah, Nellie, to me thy childhood 
Hath vanished with scarce a sign; 

And the playful words I said were as swords 
To that woman-grown heart of thine! 


I will haste and overtake her; 
Ay, there she is under the firs: 

And what if I tried to win me a bride, 
With that woman-grown heart of hers? 


+ > 


CAPTAIN BROUGH. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


REGINALD ARNOTT BROUGH, bachelor, and cap- 
tain in the yeomanry cavalry of his county, was a 
man 80 variously described by the people who knew 
him, that he must, to have merited their descrip- 
tions, have been a very Proteus. A most lovable 
man, a sad dog, a duck, a devil, a real good-hearted 
fellow—these were the epithets applied to him by his 
friends, fair and otherwise. But there were others 
of his own class--acquaintances of a more serious 
turn-—who did not hesitate to say that Reginald had 
been a bad man from his youth up; that to one sex, 
at least, “ he never did a good with good intent; 
and that a pretty young woman, anything beneath 
him in station, had better encounter the snarl of a 
mad dog than be favored with a smile from him. 

Reginald Arnott Brough cared not a jot for these 
ill-natured remarks. A man with such a comfort- 
able little crib as Brough Hall, and sufiicient money, 
as a rule, for his wants, had no need to trouble him- 
self with gossip. So long as he was a favorite at the 
mess table, in the hunting field, and in the Ball- 
room, he could snap his fingers at the rest of the 
world. 

He was not precisely in the act of doing this on the 
spring morning when I introduce him to you, my 
reader, buat his attitude was certainly one of happy 
carelessness. He was lounging with outstretched 
legs in an easy-chair, in a comfortable apartment; 
in one hand a cigar, poised with easy grace, and the 
other hand holding, between his eye and the light, 
@ gaudy salmon fly, which he was critically scruti- 
nizing—now bringing it near, and frowning at it; 
then holding it at arms-length, and smiling upon it. 
Thus with other fishing-flies. At length, he laid 
them down, and smoking fitfully, yielded himself up 
to a mental struggle with a monster salmon, his eyes 
meanwhile gazing into vacuity. 

Looking, now, at his well-cut features, flowing 
beard, and lithe figure, you must confess that the 
captain is good-looking, to say the least. Faults? 
Or course, he has faults; who has not? His color is 
a trifle more than healthy—rather fiushed, in fact. 
And his eyes with their lids slightly drooping, are 
slightly wavering, as you observe; honest, candid 
sort of eyes, when you see them, though—but, to tell 
the truth, it is one of the captain’s peculiarities that, 
unless roused, he seldom looks a man straight in the 
face. Perhaps he has found the prospect flat and 
unprofitable, for he can look into the eyes of ladies 
boldly enough—indeed with eflromtery. 

Having achieved the capture of his ideal salmon, 
the captain was so elated, that, being rather an im- 
pulsive man, he resulved to go at once and angle in 
reality, especiaily as he could see from his window 
that the river, flowing under thé dark wood, had 





in excellent condition for his purpose. 1t was rather 


which sunk suddenly to the depth of twenty feet. 


positions. 





a 


somewhat subsided from the late floods, and was now 


a@ turbulent river, this, skirting the grounds of 
Brough Hall, with deep pools, and shelving rocks 


On this account, wading was dangerous when the 
water was high; and as the most likely spots could 
not be reached by the angler trom the bank, the cap- 
tain was wont to be paddled in a boat to the best 


After a hasty glance from the window, Reginald 
left the house, and strode along a by-path shaded 
with trees. Turning presently at a corner of the 
hawthorn hedge, under which primroses and vivlets 
were blowing in profusion, and ferns innumerable 
were uncurling themselves, he came suddenly upon 
an ivy-covered cottage, where Mrs. Ellerton, bis 
mother’s late housekeeper, resided with her grand- 
son. After knocking at the door, the captain, with- 
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out further ceremony, entered the tidy little cottage. 
Mrs. Ellerton, a portly old lady, who bore her four- 
score years bravely, surveyed him for a moment over 
her spectacles, and then greeted him with a courtly 
* Good- morning, sir.” 

The captain returned the greeting, and inquired 
for Joe, whose services he required in the manage- 
ment of the boat. Jove, however, had gone to the 
village on an errand, but his grandmother expected 
him every moment. 

‘*Hang it!” said the captain, with an impatient 
gesture; ‘‘I want to go fishing. ‘Two or three win- 


thank you. ‘Wont make much difference!’ O, but 
look here,” he said, argumentatively, “if 1 fish the 
whole day, and take one good tish, I shall be amply 
repaid. Very well, don’t you see—these ‘two or 
three minutes’ that Iam losing now might happen 
to be the very time when I should hook the fish. 
Then what do ldo? Why, I fish the whole day for 
nothing!” 

Tbe captain strode to and froimpatiently. ‘ What 


suddenly, 

“Well, you know, sir,” replied the old lady, in a 
tone of gentle reproach, ‘‘my brother, in Yorkshire, 
has often said be would get hiin a situation as clerk, 
if we would let him go.” 

“ Well, you know, ma’am,” rejoined the captain, 


don’t want him to stay. You must let him go. This 
week or the next, at furthest,” he said, peremptorily, 
looking straight at Mrs. Ellerton. “And,” he con- 
tinued, turning away from her, ‘‘ when money is re- 
quired, you know where it’s to be got.” 

** Yes sir,’ replied Mrs. Elierton; “he had better 
go. Yet 1 shall be lonely without him, poor lad. He 
grows every day more like what you were twenty 
years since.” 

‘“Humph!” growled the captain, striding to the 
door, inwardly fuming. As he lifted the latch, he 
turned, with an exceedingly sweet smile on his face, 
and said in his most winning manner, “When he 
cones, Mrs. Ellerton, will you oblige me by sending 
him to the Hall?” 

* Certainly, sir,”’ said Mrs. Elierton, adding, as the 
door closed behind him: ‘“* My goodness!” 

A few minutes afterwards, Joe arrived. He wasa 
fine frank youth of seventeen or eighteen years, 
looking, from his size and strength, older than he 
really was; full of good-nature, although, perhaps, 
a trifle too fiery and impatient. 

«“ Now, Joe,” said his grandmother, the instant he 
entered, ‘run; the captain wants you td go a- fishing. 
And, Joe, take care you don’t vex bim.” 

“All right, granny,” said Jue, laughing; “I'll take 
care—if he don’t vex me.” And cff he sped. 

An hour had scarcely elapsed, as it seemed to Mrs. 
Ellerton, when the door was burst open, and Joe en- 
tered, his head uncovered, his hair draggted, and his 
clotbes soaked with water. Ina few agitated words, 
he told bis grandmother that the captain had hooked 
a fish, that he (Joe) tried to gaff it, and that in the 
excitement which followed, the boat was overturned, 
and he had with great difficulty swum to the bank. 
The captain he had never seen after the boat went 
over. } 

Great was the consternation amongst the servants 
at the Hall, for Joe had told them of the catastrophe 
on his way home. The cook ran off for William the 
husbandman; the housemaid made all speed to the 
village for her “ follower” the rural policeman; and 
the housekeeper ordered the stable-boy to take the 
dog-cart, and fetch a certain young lawyer, a friend 
of the captain. 

The ill news spread. Before long, men were hur- 
rying along the course of the river in search of the 
body, and friends of Reginald arrived at tie Hall to 
learn the trath of the matter. The search was con- 
tinued until nightfall, but it was of no avail. The 
men returned jaded and discontented ; and the young 
lawyer already mentioned, who bad arrived during 
the afternoon, ordered the people to go home, and 
resume the search in the morning. 

The morning opened clear and brigh:, and the 
bend in the river below the Hall glistened in the 
Aprilsun. Almost at break of day the men set out 
on their painful errand, and the people at the Hall 
kept a constant lookout across the fiel 1s, expecting, 
yet fearing, to see the searchers retarning, bearing a 
burden in their midst. 

While they watched, there stole upon them from 
behind a man with a horse and cart. A glance at 
the man’s solemn face told them the freight he 
brought. Instinctively, they perceived that the body 
had been found on the other side of the river, and 
the man, unable to cross at the ford, had made a de- 
tour by the bridge higher up. 

The young lawyer advanced to the cart with a hag- 
gard face. He took a corner of the sheet which 
covered the body between his fingers, and his heart 
beat several quick strokes before he raised it. He 
raised it, and his heart stood still. The dead roan’s 
features were in nowise altered. His eyelids drooped 
slightly, and his eyes gazed into vacancy, as they 
were wont to do when the captain was in a reverie; 
his hair was tossed across his torehead, and his mouth 
was slightly open. To the young man’s mind there 
came a vivid recollection of a time when, after a 
hard carouse, he had seen his friend lying precisely 

thus, helplessly intoxicated. The impression was so 
strong upon him that he leaned forward, almost ex- 
pecting to hear the labored breathing of a drunken 
man; then he dropped the sheet and turned away, 
hiding his face; and one “ sad dog ” had been taught 
a lesson it would take him long years to forget. 





utes wont make much difference?’— No, I wont sit, | 


are you going to make of that lad?” he inquired, | 


“T have said often it is high time he was gone. J: 


CHAPTER II. 

On the day following the recovery of the body, the 
; inquest was held. 

The first witness, Joseph Ellerton, gave his open- 
| ing evidence, and described the working of the boat 
| with tolerable distinctness, although with the difti- 
| dence to be expected from a youth feeling that all 
eyes were upon him. When he came to the hooking 
of the salmon, he grew rather agitated, related in 
| broken sentences how he attempted to gaff the fish, 
and the captain and he were both excited, and in the 
excitement the boat went over, he hardly knew how. 
| The coroner tried to reassure him, and remarked 
‘to the jury, that it was extremely difiicult to remem- 
ber things which had occarred during great excite- 
‘ment “Of course, you would both be op the same 
| side of the boat?” he said to Joe, in a kind tone. 
The witness replied that they were. He then told 
‘how he got to land, and related other matters of 
minor importance. 

The coroner was satisfied with his evidence, and 
gave the jurymen the usual opportunity of question- 
ing the witnexs. Eleven of the jurymen drew them- 
selves up, glanced at each cther, and muttered inar- 
ticulateiy. They were satisfied. The twelfth, ashoe- 
maker, with the peering eves and bent shoulders of a 
practised.angler, shuffled uneasily on his chair. 

“Tf you have any questions to ask,” said the coro- 
ner, fixing his eye on the shoemaker, ‘* you had bet- 
ter go on.” 

* How long did the captain play this ’ere fish?” he 
asked, timidly. , 

* Half an hour, or three-quarters,” said Joe, 

“O! And he play it up to the boo-at?” 

** Within a yard or two.” 

“O! And what for didn’t you gaff it?” 

“7 tried, and missed.”’ 

“Ol” said the shoemaker, regretfully. ‘And what 
weight was this ’ere fish?” 

The coroner was growing mighty impatient. 

“About twenty-five pounds,” said Joe. 

“Ay, ay,” murmured the shoemaker; then he as- 
sumed what he considered a winning manner, and 
asked: ‘*And what sort of a fly was it he hooked 
this ’ere fish with?” 

“ O, that has nothing to do with the matter before 
us,”’ burst in the coroner. 

The eleven jurymen murmured acquiescence. 

“Nothing whatever,” continued the | coroner. 
* You may go, witness.” 

The other witnesses deposed to finding the body, 
and to there being no marks of violence on it, except 
a slight bruise under the left eye. The coroner then 
proceeded to sum up the particulars of “ this pecu- 
liarly painful and melancholy case.” In concluding, 
he told the jury that the catastrophe was clearly the 
result of accident, and be apprehended they conld 
have no hesitation in finding a verdict to that effect. 

The jury talked in whispers for a short time, and 
then gave in a verdict of “ Found drowned ;’’ where- 
upon the coroner, having had some experience of the 
vagaries of juries, entered the words ‘Accidental 
death ” in his book, and the jury having subscribed 
to this without dissent, the inquest was at an end. 

That night there was unwonted quietness in the 
cottage of the Ellertons. The youth and his grand- 
mother sat by the fire mutually silent; the old lady’s 
knitting and Joe’s book were alike neglected, and 
the old bronzed- faced clock had all its own way. As 
they sat thus moodily thinking, the mo otonous tick, 
tick, came to them alternately louder and fainter, as 
sound battled in the brain of each with thought. 
Anon, when thought had driven its antagonist trom 
the field, they started, and with straining ears, lis- 
tened for the accustomed sound, unable at first to 
catch it, and feeling a vague alarm at the thought 
that it might have stopped, for there was something 
deathly in the notion that a clock, whose pulse had 
been throbbing away so vigorously, should suddenly 
stop. Then when they heard it, they reverted to 
their thoughts again with a sigh. 

The cause of Mrs. Ellerton’s disquietude was the 
consciousness that the time had come when she must 
relate to Joe a story of which he had no knowledge. 
It is needless to tell how the old lady pondered over 
the matter, putting off, minute by minute, the time 
for ber disclosure. Let us briefly relate her story. 

Years betore, while the venerable mistress of 
Brough Hall was yet alive, Mrs. Ellerton, then the 
housekeeper, made the discovery that her mistress’s 
maid, a giddy vain girl, was about to become a moth- 
er. Other circumstances coming to light, it was re- 
solved to confide the girl to the care of a trusty wo- 
man—a late domestic who had lett on her marriage— 
residiag in thecounty town. Here the girl remained 
for a time, and ultimately gave birth toason. A few 
weeks afterwards, under pretence of paying a visit to 
kinsfolk, this girl deserted her child, and was never 
heard of again. Tae child was in careful hands, and 
there he staid to the age of four years. At this time 
Mrs. Eilerton found she was growing old—that her 
strength did not keep pace with her will. She hint- 
ed this to her mistress; and after a series of consul- 
tations, it came to pass that the housekeeper retired 
to the cottage, with injanctions to regard it as her 
own for her lifetime; and the child was intrusted to 
her. To prevent gossip, she invented a little fable, 
to the effect that the child was her grandson, an or- 
phan; and as the history of her married lite was un- 
known, no one doubted the story for a moment. 
Thus Joe, although not of her kindred, grew up and 
was loved by the housekeeper as one of lier own 
blood, and was known by her family name. 

It was the love she bore him which made her hesi- 
| tatenow. Shecould not summon resolution to tell 

him thaf he was no relation to her; and she felt a 





she had been guilty of too many fibs already, and 
bad answered the lad’s questioning with equivocation 
only too often, 

But there was another point of which she felt he 
ought to be wade aware---that bis father was even 
then lying dead at the Hall! 

“ Joe,” said the old lady at length, “1 bave a story 
to tell you—abont the captain and other things; and 
I’ve been wondering all the night how I’m to tell 
you.” 

“Well, that’s qneer,” responded Joe, “ for Pvea 
secret to tell you about the captain, aud I've been 
bothered for bours how to begin.” 

“A secret! what secret?” exclaimed Mrs. Eilerton, 
alarmed. 

Joe leaned towards his grandmother and whispered 
hoarselv, ‘* We had a fight in the boat!” 

Mrs. Elierton was horror stricken, ‘ O Joe, didn’t 
I warn you?” she moaned. 

** It was all his tault, it was indeed, granny,” Joe 
said, earnestly; ‘‘ that’s why I didu’t tell tne coro- 
ner, because fulks would talk and say what a fvol he 
was.” 

* Joe! Joe!” 

“So he was a fool. This is how it was, granny. I 
paddled the boat down the river till we were between 
Dennie Wood and Hazel Wood, and we anchored it 
just out of the stream. After a while, he hookeda 
salmon—a fine un—and played it till at lust itjwas 
close to us. i seized a gaff, made a dart, and missed 
the fish. Then it took a rush, aud off it went; the 
line came lashing back like a whip. It was an acci- 
dent, you know; it couldn’t be helped, but the cap- 
tain was in an awful rage. He called me a clumsy 
fool, an idiot, and swore like a trooper. Then I 
swore, and called him a fool, for I wasn’t his slave to 
be sworn at like that. When I did that, he just 
stepped to me, and struck me on the mouth —see, my 
lips are swollen yet. His blood was up, an. so was 
mine; I let drive at his lefteye,and then we gia>pled.” 

Jve’s face was inflamed, his teeth set, and he spoke 
loudly and excitedly. 

“For God’s sake, Joe, speak calaly,’” said Mrs. 
Ellerton, in a terrified whisper 

*] got hold of him,” continued Joe, griping his 
hands together, ** and I havn’t practised wrestling for 
nothing. Iwrenched him over my hip; his feet went 
up, and his bead came down, and smash we went 
into the river.” 

“O Joe, you killed him!” 

“No, I didn’t. He killed himeelf, if it comes to 
that. I was defending myerelf.” 

Mrs. Ellerton was unconvinced. She swayed her- 
self to and fro, moaning piteously. ‘‘ Ifanybody saw 
you, you’!! be tried for murder,” she said. 

“If anybody had seen us, we should have heard 
before now,” he replied; ‘‘and how could they try me 
for murder when it was all his fault?” 

* Joe,” said Mrs. Ellerton, solemnly, * you don’t 
know what acrime you have committed. Now, lis- 
ten tome. You are going to York in a day or two— 
Now, don’t interrupt me; these may be tbe last 
words of advice you may ever hear me speak. When 
you go to York, pray to God, for my sake, to help 
you to curb your temper. Will you promise me?” 

“* Well, I well, then,’’ said Joe, affected by the old 
lady’s earnestness. ‘ But, granny, you had a tale to 
tell me.” 

‘* My story, boy,’’ said Mrs. Ellerton firmly, “ will 
remain untold; it would do you no good to know it.” 


OUT-DOOR SAFETY. 

The fear of the weather bas sent multitudes to the 
grave, who otherwise might have lived in health 
many years longer. The fierce north wind and the 
furious snow-siorm kill comparatively few, while hot 
winter rooms and crisping simmer suns have count- 
less hecatombs of human victims to attest their pow- 
er. Except in localities where miasms prevail. and 
that only in warm weather, out-door life is the health- 
iest and happiest, from the tropics to the poles. The 
general tact speaks for itself, that persons who are 
out of doors most take cold least. In some parts of 
our country, nearly one balf of the adult deaths are 
from disease of the air passages. These ailments 
arise trom taking cold in some way or another; and 
surely the reader will take some interest in a subject 
which, by at least one chance outcf four, his own 
life may be lost. Atl colds arise from one of two 
causes; Ist, by getting cool too quick after exercise, 
either as to the whole body, or any part of it; 2!, by 
being chilled and remaining so for a long time, from 
want of exercise. To avoid colds from the former, 
we have only to go to a fire the moment the exercises 
cease in the winter. If in summ:er, repair at once to 
a closed room, and there remain with the same cloth- 
ing on, unti! cooled off. To avoid colds from the lat- 
ter cause, and these engender the most speedily fatal 
diseases, such as pleurisies, croup and inflammation of 
the lungs, called pneuu:onia, we bate only to compel 
ourselves to walk with sufficient vigor to keep off a 
feeling of chillincss. Attention to a precept con- 
tained in less than a duzen words, would add twenty 
years to the average of civilized life. Aeep away 
chilliness by exercise; cool off slowly. Then you nev- 
er will take cold, in door or out. 








One person abusing another in presence of Church- 
ill the poet, said he was so exceedingly stupid, that 





it. Pray, sir,” said Churchill, “did you ever try 
him?” . 
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repngnance t» telling him of the heartlessnesa of his 
mother. Still, she must tell him, sie thought, for 











if you said a good thing he could not understand | 
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